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To you—experienced smokers .. . 


EXPERIENCED smokers, your pat- 
ronage has put Camel first among 
cigarettes. 

You know good tobaccos. From 
their taste and fragrance, you know 
that Camels are rolled of the choicest 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos grown. 

Your preference proves it. You’ve 
paid every price and tried every brand, 
and you will smoke only Camels. 
Camel popularity—your vote—shows 
that Camel is totally unlike any other 
cigarette that ever was made. 

You are also steady smokers, and 
you have paid Camel the highest 
compliment: ‘‘No matter how liberally 
we smoke them, Camels never tire the 


R. J. 


after-taste.” 
Experienced 


all bounds! 


© 1927 


taste. They never leave a cigaretty 


smokers, it is your 


patronage that enables us to produce 
the best. We spare no expense, we 
buy the best of everything for Camels 
because we dare look forward to your 
appreciation. And you give it beyond 


There’s only one thing more we 
could ask. Pass the good news to 
inexperienced smokers. 
shorten the search for tobacco enjoy- 
ment. Extend them the most friendly 
—because the most helpful—smoke 
invitation ever spoken— 

“Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. 


Help them 


Cc. 








30 Days Free Trial 


1927 biayeles direct from factory on ap- 
proval. Save $10 to $15. Many models. 
Bobs. Tires, sundries at Factory prices, Write 
2, Fine Barber Comb ond and Shears, today for catalog and marvelous otters. 
ition and oupthase or ie ei fe MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. K-79, CHICAGO 
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er matin Sanatorium 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 





COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three 
ing, a special course of one year in 
are subject to examination by the 
ing attendants. 

Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance, Experienced teachers on staff. 
Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and cold water in rooms. Tennis 


court, bowling alley and other recreations ’ provided. 


ears to train- 
eneral nursing, at the end of which time they 
tate Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- 











Applications for the June class are now being received. 
ooklets sent on request. 


ADDRESS: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent 
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STA =: PAINT 


ONE gallon makes TWO 


Saves one-third the 
cost of your paint. 

Won’t peel or crack. 
Pure linseed oil paint. 





Made by 
HIRSHBERG 
: PAINT CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 














$10 Auction Course Free 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Oct. 
in Washington, D. C.; April in. Kansas City; Feb. in 
Los Angoies. 2ist year. Tuition $100. Home Study, $25. 
Amortcan Auction Coliege,852W alnutSt., KansasCity, Mo. 










































































BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 


Meena an 








D EAR Marthy:— 


This is the first farmin’ I’ve seen 
in Mexico and looks like its about all in 
one dose 


here. It seems some folks as 
couldn’t get enough 
land back home to 


satisfy ’em 








come 

off down here and 

got about 100,000 

acres because it 

was cheaper or 

easier to get or 

something. Now 

they’re tryin’ to 

find out what it'll 

grow. The _ whole 

hundred — thousand 

BILL CASPER of it is black as 
your hat and they’ve got thousands of 
acres planted in tomatoes and pepper, 


and corn and one thing or another. [ 
never see so many tomatoes in all my 
life. Another thing they got is what 
they call henequin. I got a fellow on the 
train to spell that for me. It looks like 
a stump with sharp swords stickin’ out 
all around it in ever directions. “Them’s 
the leaves,” said a feller explainin’ to 


me. “What’s it good for?” says I 
“Fibre,” says he. “What?” says I 
“Fibre,” says he, “the stuff they make 
binder twine out of.” ‘‘Oh,” says I, “TI 


always wondered where that stuff come 
from.” 
x ok Ok 
Tampico 
Dear Marthy:— 

Everbody’s been talking so much about 
oil down here I was expectin’ to find a 
greasy town but it looks better than any 
I've seen in Mexico so far. They got 
more fine buildin’s and wider streets and 
more houses that looks like homes with 
a front yard in front of the house where 
it belongs. “How many folks you got 
here?” I asks a fellow who looked like 
he could talk sence. “We got 80,000 peo- 
ple,” says he, talkin’ just like you or me, 
“and 14,000 of them is Americans.” 
“Whew,” says I, “What are all them 
Americans doing down here?” “They 
come down to make money,” says he. “Off 
these Mex?” says I, beginnin’ to catch on 
“Not exactly,” says he, “You see they’s 
oil down here, and if somebody don’t get 
it, it won’t do nobody no good.” “Oh,” 
says [ 

Did you get that insurance of mine 
fixed up? The taxi fellers in this coun- 
try gets worse everywhere you go. Af- 
ter a boat trip up the river and down 
again they put us in taxis to go to some- 
body’s orange orchard and we was off 
with a jump. My, you should of seen us 
went. It looked like every taxi in that 
crowd was trying to run smack over all 
the rest. “What’s after us?” says I a 
holdin’ my hat with both hands and a 


tryin’ to look back. ‘Nothin’, I reckon,” 
said a feller next to me. “Why?” “I 
never see such a stampede,” says I, “they 


must be bandits or somethin’ after us.” 
“Ha, ha,” says he, “it’s the bandits that’s 
drivin’.” “Where they takin’ us?” says 
I. “I dunno,” says he. “Well I ain't a 
waitin’ to find out,” says I makin’ a move 
to jump. “Set down, fool,” says he, 
“you aimin’ to get killed?” “I’d ruther 
take a chance here than where we're 
goin,” says I. “Aw, set down,” says he, 
“it’s all right. These fellers is tryin’ to 
show us a good time.” “They shore are 
a doin’ it,” says I, beginnin’ to calm down. 
out alright. They 
We seen the orange trees 
back to the train without 
Yours truly, 
BILL 


Uncle Ab Says 


Coéperation ts an as- 
sertion of equality with 
other organized  inter- 
ests. 


wasn't 


It turned 
bandits at all. 
and got 
accident 


no 
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Five Hundred Dollars More at the Curb 


Curb Markets Take Many Farm Products for Which There Is Usually Only Limited Sale 


filled with joy at the limitless possibilities of it. 
In spite of the crowds, the barter and the noise, 
I could see back of it all, somehow, somewhere, a 
woman praying for the door of opportunity to open for 
her. She was reading her Bible to 
keep her weary spirits from faint- 
ing. I saw her pause and read 
Matthew 7:7. And then she did 
ask for help and it was given; she 
did seek and find; and she knock- 
ed and, in the curb market, the 
door of opportunity opened to her. 
The curb market is not new, as 
far as farmers and their wives 
coming to town, once, twice, three 
times a week and selling at the 
curb of the town square is concerned. Almost any 
English village or town has had these for generations. 
But as we have it here in the South, it is new—new in 
the method of conducting it, new in its relation to the 
home; new in its results. The curb market is not to 
be confused with the roadside stall so common in New 
England and some other parts of the North. 


The curb market is a community enterprise regularly 
organized and sponsored by the home demonstration 
agent. Most roadside markets are purely individual. 
The curb market has to do with farm wives as a 
group and live-at-home city women as buyers; the 
roadside stall concerns the farmer only and the trav- 
elers who chance that way. They are distinct in be- 
ginning, in methods, and are alike only in that the aim 
is to dispose of surplus farm products. 

The curb market is the rural woman’s scheme for 
a regular agency through which she may dispose of 
anything she may have for sale. Originally this was 
only chickens, eggs, and a few fresh Vegetables, but, 
oh, how the list has grown. 


Curb Markets Do Pay the Farm Wife 


HETHER cotton is low or drouth ruins the 

crops, people must eat. The curb market, there- 

fore, is a wonderful aid to that $500. In Ala- 
bama, the receipts of eight curb markets in 1926 were 
$237,687.21. The income from the dairy curb markets, 
which have been running from two months to three 
years is in addition to this. North Carolina heads the 
list in the number of curb markets, having 26. Last 
year, in one of them, the Rocky Mount market, the 
farm produce brought $23,300. Wasn’t that a tidy 
sum for the farm homes of one county in one year? I 
have not the figures for 1926, but in 1925 there was 
sold in the Hendersonville, N. C., market over $18,000 
worth of produce. In Pamlico County, the curb mar- 
ket and codperative shipments did a $100,000 business 
with a profit over local prices of over $12,000. 


In Oklahoma, the returns from 10 curb markets ap- 
proximated half a million dollars in 1926, and four 
home industries markets in West Virginia brought 
$24,000. Mississippi has 11 curb markets that report 
$25,000 in receipts. South Carolina has 11 markets 
operating and three recently organized. Tennessee has 
seven curb markets and two others fostered independ- 
ently by girls’ clubs. Arkansas has nine splendid, 
active curb markets. The codperative market for farm 
home products in Little Rock alone handled commodi- 
ties for 900 farm people and sold to 174,000 buyers 
with a total sales of $144,544. A few states, Kentucky, 
Texas, Virginia, and Louisiana have as yet no curb 
markets codperating with organized state forces. 


North Carolina has been remarkably successful in its 
curb markets. Anson County was a pioneer in dividing 
its marketing into four parts: (1) the curb market; 
(2) local shipment by parcel post; (3) county-wide co- 
Operative shipment of produce; and (4) carload ship- 
ments of live poultry. 


T it first time I ever saw a curb market I was 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, Farm Woman's Department 


Mrs. Redfern reported that the sales from December 
1 to November 1 were $5,238.20, and are constantly 
growing. 


Because of orders received at the curb market a 
county-wide marketing organization was formed and 
two local leaders in each school district were appointed 
to assist. The codperative sales from November 23 to 
April 21 totaled $6,500.40, 144 families taking part. 


The counties of Nash and Edgecombe, N. C., joined 
forces at Rocky Mount where the Codperative Tobacco 
Association gave the use of their warehouse for a 
market. A fee of 5 to 20 cents is paid for the priv- 
ilege of selling. This market averaged for the first 31 
months it was open $1,042.11. In 1925, the sales 
amounted to $15,633.49; in 1926, $23,300. These figures 
do not include any marketing by parcel post, shipping 
of poultry, nor outside delivery. This market is open 
only two hours each week in winter and four hours 
each week in summer. 

South Carolina has a number of very successful curb 
markets. The women sell about everything that comes 
from a farm, and also have achieved many dollars 
through rugs, colonial mats, fancy aprons, homemade 
soap, and baskets, as well as through butter, poultry, 
and canned goods. Mrs. George Flowers of Darling- 
ton County has not missed a market day except on ac- 
count of illness since the opening in 1922. Through her 
butter and eggs she has bought most of the clothing 
and some of the groceries for a family of four, and in 
addition has paid for a cream separator, a refrigerator, 
a car, and numerous other needed things, 


The Curb Market’s Foundation 


‘FT IS one thing to start a curb market and another 
thing to keep it going. Difficulties are always 
arising and have to be corrected,” says a Florida 

report. All the states early learned this. Speaking 

generally, the experience of settled communities is that 
it takes a town of 10,000 to support a curb market. 

Alabama found this to be true. However, there are 

many good markets in small towns where there are 

mill workers and other people who do not raise gar- 

dens and keep chickens. 


A successful curb market needs a home demonstra- 
tion agent with tact and executive ability, backed by 
an energetic and loyal farm demonstration agent. Be- 
hind them should be the town. In some places this 
backing is furnished by the banks, sometimes 


have been formulated and the manager has firmly but 
tactfully seen that they were adhered to. In addition 
to this, and quite as important, are a good location, 
keeping the market open at regular, well known times, 
maintaining clean, fresh, honestly graded products, 
displaying and wrapping the goods attractively and 
charging fair prices. Usually the home agent posts 
the prices on a convenient blackboard. As to the - 
advertising, the delighted customers are the best means, 
but where use is made of the local paper the farm 
wives have a powerful friend and ally. 


The better the roads the better the markets, is a 
term that might be applied as general. There may be 
good markets where there are bad roads but as yet I 
have never seen one. The demand, to be constant, 
means a steady supply and even with good roads an 
occasional farm wife sometimes fails. 

Aside from the curb markets paying the farm women 
direct is the fact that wherever they have been estab- 
lished and put on a permanent basis they have paid the 
whole county. 


Good Will and Good Goods 


et BOVE everything else, we encourage the bring- 

ing of good quality produce,” says Mrs. Rosa- 

lind Redfern of Anson County, N. C. “We try 
to keep the producers lined up so that we have a con- 
tinuous supply, rather than a spasmodic oversupply or 
undersupply of produce. The town housewives depend 
on the market more and more and have been loyal in 
every respect to its management. 

“The curb market has been one of the best means we 
could have used in teaching the making of better but- 
ter, of grading vegetables and fruits, of producing a 
better grade and a better cared for breed of poultry. 
It has been a wonderful asset in the sale of poultry, 
especially fryers, and the very fact that the fryers 
brought to the curb market are stall-fed, tender, and 
fat, has resulted in holding up the price all during the 
year, whereas in former years the price went to the 
bottom in June, July, and August. Our average sale 
of fryers has been from 75 to 100 each Saturday. We 
have arrangements with a firm in Raleigh to take from 
one to two crates in case we have too many for local 
trade. During the winter months we have the same 
arrangements with a cafeteria for the dressed hens in 
case of an oversupply. 

“From a social standpoint, both the town and country 
people thoroughly enjoy the curb market. We always 
make it a point to introduce the new producers each 
time and make them feel welcome and at home. We 
also endeavor to give each producer the same chance 

for sales, provided the quality is 





by the chamber of commerce, now and then by 
a group of housewives and in a few places by 
a committee of citizens. 


Chief among the duties of these “backers” is 
to assure a place for the market. Sometimes 
it is the courthouse curb as in Rome, Georgia,” 
or a warehouse centrally located and loaned by 
generous citizens, as in Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Miss Agnes Harris, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, in speaking for Alabama said: “The 
success of our market is the result of the con- 
tinual codperation of all persons concerned. 
Members of farm bureaus, home demonstration 
clubs, federated women’s clubs in the cities, and 
of the chambers of commerce have all codper- 
ated with the county agricultural and home 
demonstration agents in this project.” 

In one place in Oklahoma, 17 rural women’s 
clubs formed a county federation and now 
market their home products codperatively. 

Rules are necessary. The continued success 
and smooth-running of the curb markets— have 
been noticeable where definite marketing rules 








good, and in this way each one 
feels that she has a square deal. 
We are proud of the spirit of our 
market. So far we have had no 
feeling of jealousy or complaint 
shown, and an air of happiness 
and comradeship always prevails.” 


The advantages of produce mar- 
keting agencies such as the curb 
and club markets are summarized 
by J. Wheeler Barge of the Mon- 
tana Extension Service in a bulle- 
tin called Codperative Market for 
Farm Home Products. He says 
curb markets eliminate peddling, 
provide a market, develop special- 
ists, establish better relations be- 
tween town and country, provide 
a cash income for the farm wom- 
en, supply the table needs of town 
people and reduce the need of ru- 
ral credit at the stores—all of 
which are well worth considering 
in helping toward $500 more. 
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The Progressive Farmer 
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O ONE who has not actually seen the devas- 
N tation caused by the recent Mississippi floods 

can form a true conception of their destructive- 
ness. No word picture can convey an adequate under- 
standing of the extent of this epoch-marking calamity 
to the valley, from Cairo, Ill, southward to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


An estimate of the damages expressed in dollars 
would perhaps come nearest to giving some idea of the 
disaster, were the amount not so large that no one can 
mentally grasp its full size. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, a world-renowned engineer, is reported to have 
estimated the damage at $300,000,000. A layman’s esti- 
mate would exceed that vast sum, but even that amount 
is beyond measurement by the average human mind. 

Then, too, this money loss is but a small part of the 
actual damage done by such widespread devastation. 
The discouragement, especially to those of middle age 
and older, and the “black-eye” which this flood will 
give this whole section, will continue as a handicap to 
rehabilitation and development for many years to come. 

I 


It is useless, however, to attempt to give other sec- 
tions of this country any adequate conception of the 
Magnitude and destructiveness of this, the greatest 
flood which the Mississippi Valley has ever experi- 
enced. The vital question now is, what are the interests 
of other sections of the country in Mississippi flood 
control, and what is going to be done to prevent a re- 
currence five or ten years hence? 

It ought not to be necessary to remind other secttons 
that they zwi/!l stand some of the losses which have oc- 
curred. Whether the damage be $300,000,000 or $500,- 
000,000, it is lost forever and will be shared by the 
whole country, and to a lesser degree by the whole 
world so far as it uses the products grown in the de- 
vastated sections. That the whole country has been 
stirrred by the catastrophe is evidenced by the Red 
Cross. contributions which have already reached be- 
tween $12,000,000 and $15,000,000, 

No amount of money spent in rehabilitation, how- 
ever, will prevent a recurrence of the disaster and 
therefore the vital problem is, what is going to be done 
to prevent similar inundations in the future? The 
nation has shown that it is interested spiritually, but to 
what extent is it interested economically? The waters 
that have wrought such disaster this spring came from 
two-thirds of the forty-eight states of the entire Union. 
The floods are greater because the drainage and devel- 
opment of all these states have rushed the waters from 
all this vast territory, more completely and quickly, 
into the great Mississippi channel and so increased the 
destructiveness in proportion to the increased volume 
and rapidity of the flow. 


If these statements are true, then it follows that at 
least two-thirds of the states are morally obligated to 
help in the solution of this problem. Furthermore, no 
one will deny that the whole forty-eight states are eco- 
nomically interested in any problem which vitally af- 
fects economic conditions in two-thirds or more of 
their number. 

Il 


But there are also other reasons why Mississippi flood 
control is a national and not a local problem. Whatare 
the purposes and duties of a national government? 
Plainly it is the duty of a national government to do 
for the states or the people, things necessary and profit- 
able to be done which they as states or individuals are 
unable to do for themselves. The territory overflowed, 
only parts of seven states, is unable to protect itself 
from the floods which come from more than thirty 
states. The task is too great for such a small area, 
rich though that area may be in the natural resources 
of its soils and industries. 


There are no constitutional obstructions in the way _ 


of a solution or correction of this problem, because the 
National Government has for years been helping in a 
temporizing, piecemeal, and inadequate manner the 
states bordering on the Mississippi in levee building 
and flood control. It must also be admitted that, on 
the whole Congress has done pretty nearly what has 
been asked of it in the way of financial assistance. The 
failure to properly appraise the importance of the prob- 
lem and to grasp it as a national problem to be solved 
by the nation as a whole—this failure is largely due to 
political considerations and the distance which the 
affected area is removed from the governing and finan- 
cial classes of the country. The statement may be mis- 
understood, but we make it anyway: Jf such a calamity 
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Mississippi Flood Control a National Problem 


as has recently befallen the Mississippi Valley, im any- 
thing like the magnitude of this one, had occurred 
the industrial Northeast, a special session of Congress 
would have been promptly called to provide funds for 
rchabilitation and also, what is more important, to pre- 
vent by all possible means the recurrence of the 
catastrophe. 


We spent . $375,000,000 to build the Panama Canal 
for commerce and industry, we spent a hundred times 
that amount on the World War, but we have trifled 
with a vital problem of a constructive nature which 
could be solved and solved permanently for not more 
than two or three times what we spent on the Panama 
Canal. 


The problem is for the engineers to solve and they 
are entirely competent and able to do it. All that is 
necessary is for the public to be acquainted with the 
importance and magnitude of the problem, so that Con- 
gress will supply the funds necessary to do the work. 
Politicians are responsive to public sentiment. Even 
the ruling politicians of the industrial Northeast are 
responsive to sufficient votes, and if the people of this 
country can ever be made to understand their economic 
interest in the solution of the Mississippi flood control 
problem, there is no fear that Congress will not do its 
part. 


IV 


Because the economic effects reach every part of thts 
country, because the flood waters which carry such de- 
struction in their tremendous volume come from two- 
thirds of all the states in the Union, because the prob- 
lem is too large for the six or seven states only parts 
of which are directly affected, and because there is a 
moral obligation which rests on the whole people—for 
all these reasons, Mississippi flood control and the pre- 
vention of a recurrence of such a disaster as the pres- 
ent one become a national problem and can only be 
solved when the nation realizes its magnitude and its 
vital importance to the whole country. 

Now is the time to strike, the whole nation is 
aroused, and it is unfortunate that President Coolidge 
has so far failed to respond to the appeal of Southern 
Congressmen to call a special session of Congress. 

There is one encouraging incident, however, in con- 
nection with President Coolidge’s academic interest in 
the problem and his sympathy with the flood sufferers. 
He has sent Herbert Hoover, one of the great admin- 
istrators of this age and an engineer of ability, as his 
ambassador to the devastated area and if he will be 
guided by Mr. Hoover’s advice, we feel confident he 
can exert the influence necessary to insure the National 
Government’s taking hold of this large task and suc- 
cessfully completing it. 

All that is necessary ts to make the plans and the 
resources adequate to the magnitude of the task. The 
expense will never be felt by this rich nation and the 
investment will bring large returns. 


WILL A TWO-HORSE CULTIVATOR PAY? 


E HAVE just seen two farmers living side 
by side cultivating corn—one with a “double- 


foot” (a small stock with two scooters or 
small shovels as working points) and the other with a 
riding cultivator with eight working points. One was 
cultivating four acres in the same time that the other 
was cultivating one acre. The man with the riding 
cultivator worked both sides of a row to the center of 
the middle at one time, making one trip to the row. 
The man with the double-foot had to make four trips 
to the row, two on each side. 


Then here are some other advantages the improved, 
labor-saving, one-row cultivator has over the imple- 
ment our grandfathers used :— 

1. A riding cultivator is drawn faster and travels over a 


greater distance than a walking cultivator, and very much 
more when a hired hand guides the team. 


2. The driver when he rides can give closer 


, attention 
to the work he is doing. 








Next Week or Later 
A Monthly Review of the World’s News — By 
Clarence Poe. 
Better Farm Production Work in June. 
Marketing Southern Peaches—By J. W. Firor. 








3. The work 
not “all tired 


is not so irksome 


since the workman is 
out” when “quitting 


time” comes. 


. The riding cultivator can be regulated so as to culti- 
vate all the land to a uniform depth. 


5. Simce the improved implement covers more ground in 
a given time it naturally follows that it catches the ground 
in its best condition to be worked or when it is neither too 
wet nor too hard or crusted. 


An improved cultivator will pay its purchase cost in 
the extra work it does in from 15 to 30 days of use 
with the price of labor as it is now, and will last an 
indefinite number of years, the number depending on 
care and protection given it. 


HISTORIC FARM DATES 


“y , JE SHIPPED our first carload of hogs last 

month,” a North Carolina banker said to us 

proudly a few days ago. And that is a red- 

letter day for any Southern county—the day it begins 

sending hog-meat out of the county instead of bring- 
ing it in. 

We are in a pioneer period in our agriculture and 
many epoch-making events are taking place. Many of 
us fail to realize just how significant these occasions 
are. The first carload of hogs shipped from a county, 
the first carload of poultry, the first creamery route 
established, the first silo built in a community, the first 
purebred herd, the first community fair held in a sec- 
tion, the first farmers’ club—all these are of more im- 
portance than many dates that bulk larger in history 
and tradition :— 


“Of old unhappy far-off things, and battles long ago.” 


These dates are the milestones of modern agricultural 
progress and ought to be remembered. 


ee) 


F YOU haven’t made the acquaintance of Sudan 
grass, you have a welcome surprise awaiting you. 
3etter read over carefully the twelve outstanding 

advantages of Sudan grass as given on page 3 of last 
week’s paper—and ask your dealer to sell you enough 
seed for a trial. . 


HY not get your boys and girls to try the 
Ww “health score game” inaugurated by the Better 
Food. Clubs as explained on page 4 last week? 
Ten points is the greatest number a child can make by 
the daily diet score and it would be an interesting game 
for at least a month to jot down after supper each 


night how many points each child has earned that day. 








TALKING WITH FOLKS 


"4 O many folks want undersized cows,” said a 
dairy expert a few days ago. “Every now and 
then somehody asks me for ‘a good little cow.’ 
My answer is that a very little cow may be good as far 
as she goes, but she doesn’t go far enough—not far 
enough to be profitable.” 
* * «* 











In Western North Carolina, F. R. Farnham is work- 
ing out-a plan for a modified form of cow-testing asso- 
ciation to fit the needs of small farmers doing dairying 
on the side. How great is the need for such effort is 
shown by an incident A. C. Kimrey reports: “A North 
Carolina dairyman with thirty-eight cows, as a result 
of reports from his cow-testing association, found that 
seven cows were not paying. He sold seven and the 
next year made $200 more profit from thirty-one than 
he formerly made from 38!” 

* * * 

“Ves,” says Farnham, “and just weighing the milk 
helps a lot. A lot of our farmers had been bragging 
about having four-gallon cows, but when they began 
trying the scales, they found that a big part of the four 
gallons was foam.” 

* * * 

“I want to thank somebody for bringing New Zea- 
land spinach to this country. I have just thinned my 
volunteer stand and now have my fifth summer crop 
of spinach from one seeding.” So said a discriminating 
home gardener the other day. And we join her in 
thanking the somebody who brought New Zealand 
spinach to our country. Turnip tops, mustard, collards, 
chard, cress, endive, all are good “greens” in their re- 
spective seasons, but nothing else beats New Zealand 
spinach for June on to the time when we can get some 
other greens started. Planted now, it will be ready for 
use in five or six weeks and will continue to furnish 
vitamines daily until checked by freezing weather, mak. 
ing seed in the meantime for another volunteer crop. 
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Letters From Long Hope Hill 


Early Summer Hints for Making Dixie “a Land of Beauty” 


LL the big new homes are planting flower gar- 
A dens, beautiful ones, but the South will never be 
what it should be and could so easily be, until 
the owners of the small homes have little gardens. A 
garden isn’t necessarily a good sized, square bit of 
earth, filled with flowers. One can 
make a garden out of two narrow 
strips along the front walk, bor- 
dered with violets and filled with 
annuals and perennials: flags, pe- 
tunias, daffodils, tulips, lilies, zin- 
nias, snapdragon, marigolds, chrys- 
anthemums—anything that comes 
handy. 


With care even such a tiny 
flower-bed can have color and fra- 
grance every month in the year. 
Each owner can add to my simple list or take from it, 
and just that touch of beauty, together with shrubs 
grouped against the porch foundations to hide their 
bare ugliness, will work a wonderful transformation 
and change a thing of brick and plank and mortar into 
a home—a home that grown-ups and children will love 
and enjoy. 


MRS. PATTERSON 


I have always felt that the inside of a home és our 
gift to ourselves but the flower garden is our gift not 
only to ourselves but to the passer-by, and the outward 
and visible sign of our gratitude to the Giver of all 
Beauty who has filled our world with flowers. 


This spring, without planning it particularly, I have 
visited flower garden after flower garden, some in the 
very first stages, the pin-feather period (and they made 
me think of my own gardens just emerging from that 
discouraging stage), and some of them old and serene 
znd lovely beyond words, planted by the grandmothers 
of the present owners, with great tree boxes and box- 
bordered walks and squares the size of ordinary gar- 
dens, filled with bulbs and perennials so old that no 
one remembers when they were planted. 


The most beautiful one that I know of is in Virginia 
and it is a privilege to be allowed to wander through 
that century-old dream of earthly beauty. What a 
woman that grandmother must have been, having first 


the soul of an artist to have dreamed it all and then’ 


the practical mind to make that dream a reality, leav- 
ing this marvelous garden as her gift to the world as 
well as to her children and grandchildren. The crepe 
myrtles are unbelievably huge and there is a hedge of 
Pyrus Japonica that must be like a blazing wall of fire 
in the spring. There are little gardens and big gardens 
and hidden gardens that you stumble on, and all of 
them lovely. 


Somewhere I read a summing up of the twenty- 
third Psalm and the writer closed it with the remark 
that he was sure that even up in Heaven whenever 
David remembered that he had written Such a splendid 
thing, he must have an attack of human vanity, and I 
think that precious grandmother must feel the same 
way when she leans over the golden bars of Heaven 
and sees that Virginia garden in the moonlight with the 
lucky children of the family enjoying it and revering 
her memory. 

It’s an odd thing, but I have seldom heard any an- 
cestor thanked for leaving money, but over and over 
I have heard grandmothers praised for the flower- 
gardens they left as a heritage of beauty for their 
descendants. 


There is a marvelous new climbing rose, a deep 
red and a very free bloomer, but no one I ask seems 
to know the name. I saw it mixed in with a lot of 
climbing roses, all colors, covering a fence bordering 
an estate and the red killed all the others. You scarcely 
notice them at all with all that vivid color blazing in 
the afternoon sun. 


Wouldn’t it make a wonderful change in the South 
if all of us covered our road fences with vines? They 
needn’t necessarily be covered with roses, as roses are 
expensive, but there are so many wild vines that are 
most attractive, and no prettier combination could be 
thought out than wild white clematis (or “traveler's 
joy” as it is often called in the country), and trumpet 
vine with its big reddish-yellow, trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers as a contrast to the feathery sprays of white cle- 
matis. Those wild things take care of themselves once 
given a start. 

The American Pillar rose is a fine pink, as is also 
Fiamma. Both are masses of bloom and with them I 
have never had any trouble with bugs or blight that 
make the ramblers such a doubtful joy. 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


IV 


Now that bulbs and shrubs are things of the past 
until another spring, I shall fall back on good old zin- 
nias and petunias and marigolds. Somehow they go 
with the heat and glare of summer and one’s failing 
interest and drooping energy. Midsummer is my time 
for being intelligent and reading and there is a terrible 
slump in my gardening, so I must depend on good old 
standbys that ask only a place for their roots. Along 
about the last of September I “come to” again and 
think and talk gardening, but not while my mind is 
fluid from the heat. 

Vv 


My next big addition will be a bed of Oriental pop- 
pies. Once planted, they seem to go on indefinitely and 
they are gorgeous both in bloom and leaf. The flowers 
have such odd colors that they always look as if they 
came off a Paris hat, but that is their exotic charm. I 
never heard of any one loving poppies, but they add to 
the interest as well as color of a garden and are well 
worth while. 


The story of the poppy is a pretty one. Persephone 
gathering daffodils in the Vale of Enna, was seen by 
Pluto, the Greek god of the Underworld. He snatched 
her up in his chariot and took her with him to his dark 
kingdom. Her mother, Demeter, also the kindly mother 
of all the earth and the goddess of the harvests, search- 
ed everywhere for the lost daughter and in her anguish 
forgot the harvests, so that the earth-people began to 
sicken and die from starvation. Prayers were unavail- 
ing, for Demeter would listen to none of them; her 
mind set only on the lost child. Finally the gods met 
in council to save the world. Only sleep could bring 
the anguished mind of the goddess back to normal, so 
she would remember her duty to the world in her 
charge. So the gods created the poppy and gave it to 
her and in the dreamless sleep that followed, her 
stricken mind became steady and clear, and on waking 
she thought once more of the harvests and her starving 
people. Since then the poppy has brought the gift of 
painless, dreamless sleep. 

VI 


I am so glad that old-fashioned “bleeding heart” 
is being used again. It is a lovely thing and all of the 
old gardens had quantities but then all at once it seem- 
ed to vanish from the face of the earth. It wasn’t ad- 
vertised in catalogs and was found in no gardens I 
saw. This spring I have seen it again in a number of 
the new gardens. Do add it to yours, for it would be 
lovely even if it had nothing but its feathery leaves, 
and when you add to them its exquisite flowers, it is 
really indispensable. 
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} A WORD OF GRATITUDE 


HIRTY years ago this week I left the typical 

Southern country neighborhood in which 1, 

like my ancestors and kinsfolk for a hundred 
years, had done farm work with our own hands, 
and began work on The Progressive Farmer. 


a %tei, 


Through these thirty years I have probably 
averaged ten hours a day in working, studying, 
and planning how to make The Progressive Farm- 
er of the greatest possible usefulness to Southern 
farm folks. 


At that time our circulation was right at 5,000. 
Today it is right at 500,000. } 


Every week now more copies of The Progressive 
Farmer are printed than of any other farm weekly on 
earth, 

Every half month now more copies of The Progres- 
sive Farmer are printed than of any semi-monthly farm 
paper on earth, 

Every month now more copies of The Progressive 
Farmer are printed than of any farm monthly on earth. 


With gratitude to Providence and our co-labor- 
ers, we wish to express our personal gratitude 
to the nearly half million Progressive Farmer 
subscribers whose generous loyalty has made this 
result possible. The greatest asset we have is the 
friendship of this mighty host of Southern farm 
folk, who not only want The Progressive Farmer 
for themselves but have put us under everlasting 
obligation by recommending it to their friends and 
neighbors and urging them to subscribe. } 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
CLARENCE POE, 
President and Editor. 








The new long-spurred columbines are most attractive, 
too, though I do not know just how well they can 
take care of themselves nor whether they come year 
after year as the wild red and yellow varieties will do, 
but they are such airy, dainty things that even for only 
one season they are worth having. 


Sweet William is the joy of my heart with its vivid 
colorings and cheerful way of scrouging out weeds and 
sowing its seed and covering itself with blooms—and 
then on top of all those noble qualities, it stays green 
all winter. Wherever there is a bare bit of earth, I 
tuck in a root, particularly where the ground bakes 
with summer heat that kills out other plants. I know 
nothing that stands heat better except cactus. 


Vil 


I have been intending to start an herb bed but just 
haven’t reached it yet. The trouble with me is, I am 
up and off so many times during the year that it takes 
me a long time to do all I want to do and then I do so 
much that has to be undone when I find out what it 
looks like, that I am delayed by that. Here I’ve gone 
and set out a lot of trees where, when they grow to any 
size at all, they will cut off some of my most beautiful 
mountain views. Why did I do it? I don’t know. 
Someway I never seem to realize how big a little thing 
will eventually become. I’ve been planting trees all my 
life, too, so there is no excuse for my mistakes. This 
autumn I shall have to transplant about twenty trees 
and shrubs because they are either too close to the 
house or they will cut off views. 


Vill 


Also this autumn I intend planting a lot of black wal- 
nuts. I wonder why we don’t set out more of them for 
shade trees around the home and along the roads? 
Their foliage is beautiful, the nuts are delicious, and 
now there is a regular sale for the nut méats which 
many prefer to pecans. Last Christmas I wanted to 
send gifts to some of my New England friends 
who already had everything and I was perplexed be- 
cause I wanted something that would give them pleas- 
ure. I happened to think that the country stores were 
selling fresh walnut meats, so I filled box after box 
with them and I have never had such appreciative let- 
ters, only they didn’t know what they were but thought 
them some delicious new nut which had been soaked in 
something to give them such a remarkable flavor. So 
after this my presents to city friends are already se- 
lected and a great load taken off my mind. 


IX 


I do hope you have had all the lovely spring flowers 
that we have had. I suppose that is the silver lining 
to all the rains. I have never seen such flowers. I can 
scarcely enjoy them for grieving for the poor people 
along the flooded rivers who are losing all they have 
and suffering so terribly and must begin again. 


It takes courage to live this life, doesn’t it? I sup- 
pose that is what the Scripture means when it says, “In 
your patience possess ye your souls.” 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Southern Poets as Nature Lovers 


N TELLING how an increased appreciation of the 

beauties of nature enriched her life, Miss Claudia 

MecNail, of Yalobusha County, Miss., makes this 
pertinent comment on Southern literature :— 


“I had always taken a keen delight in literature, 
and now I began to feel a deep interest in those 
writers who best interpreted the spirit of nature. 
It was with real pride that I discovered that in this 
field our Southern poets —notably Timrod, Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, Madison J. Cawein, and our be- 
loved Sidney Lanier—are unexcelled. They por- 
tray the warmth and color of our Southland in a 
way that must delight every true lover of poetry 
and of nature.” 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


F WHAT does Southernism consist? It is char- 

acterized chiefly by a special chivalry, in act, 

speech, and thought, toward women; delight in 
hospitality, which is the seat and source of all good 
manners; joy in living and appreciation of the graces 
and lighter side of life as essential to a full and well- 
rounded existence; individualism and liberty of thought, 
action, and statesmanship; and an inspiring devotion 
to the traditions and history of the South, not as in- 
clining us to cling to an outworn past but as spurring 
us to carry on to glorious completion all the great 
works begun by those who have gone before.—James 
Hay. Ir. 
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Horses, Mules, 


OUR LIVESTOCK MAY NEED MORE LIME 
AND PHOSPHORUS 


UR knowledge of the part played by certain 

minerals, such as lime and phosphorus, in ani- 

mal development and production is not exten- 
sive, but much has been learned in recent years and 
we now know certain facts which it is well for every 
livestock producer and dairyman 
to ponder. In sections where the 
soils are extremely low in phos- 
phorus, the animals, especially 
dairy cattle, suffer much from 
phosphorus deficiency. A bulletin 
recently published by the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station indicates 
that a mysterious disease, known 
by veterinarians as “Pica,” is prob- 
ably due to the low phosphorus 
content of roughages grown on the soils of certain sec- 
tions of that state, which are deficient in phosphorus. 
Generally, when livestock are on pasture there is less 
danger of a mineral deficiency in their feed than when 
they are kept on dry feed alone. 

Most of the soils of the South are so deficient in 
phosphorus that they pay for the use of fertilizer by 
increased crop yields. This applies to practically all 
our soils except the black lime lands in parts of the 
Central and Western 
States, but since our cattle 
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The Progresswe Farm} 


Sheep, and Cattle—What Care? 


Edited By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Of the animals on Southern farms, probably those 
producing milk, and: hogs fed on concentrates only 
suffer most frequently from a lack of lime. There is 
no excuse for this, for if the feeds are not selected 
with a view of preventing it, then common cheap min- 
erals may be added to the feeds and in most cases will 
make up the deficiency. 


=o 
SUMMER FEEDING OF FARM WORK STOCK 


N AUTHORITATIVE universal text on the 
A feeding of farm animals (Henry and Morrison’s 
Feeds and Feeding) says that it costs approxi- 

mately $2,000,000,000 annually to feed the work animals 
of the United States. The feeding of Southern work 
stock forms no small part of this expenditure and is, 
therefore, not only a large economic problem but one to 
which the farmer must give much forethought in order 
that he may have his work animals in the best of con- 
dition for their duties on the farm. Here are a few 
important points it will be well for us to keep in mind: 
1. Work stock should not go into 
the collar in the spring in a run- 
down condition. They should have 
the maximum of stored energy in the 





nearly all receive more or 
less cottonseed meal, which 
is rich in phosphorus, our 
Southern dairy cattle are 
not so likely to suffer 
from a lack of phosphorus. 
But for this fact, they 
might suffer from a lack 
of phosphorus when fed 
exclusively on certain 
feeds grown on these phos- 
phorus-poor soils. 

A more common mineral 
“deficiency in the livestock 
feeds of the South is lime. 
Our soils are very gener- 
ally deficient in lime, as 
they are in phosphorus, 
with the exceptions noted. 

All livestock, and espe- 
cially young growing stock 
and milk-producing ani- 
mals, are likely to suffer 
from a deficiency of lime 
in their feed. 

The legumes are usually 
richer in lime than other 
feeds, but the legumes 
richest in lime also demand 
a soil well supplied with 
lime for their best growth. Even legumes grown on 
soils poor in lime are likely to contain less lime 
than when grown on soils rich in lime. In other 
words, our legumes, which grow well on soils rath- 
er poor in lime, are also rather poor in lime, com- 
pared with those legumes like alfalfa, sweet clover, and 
red clover, which demand soils rich in lime for their 
best growth. 

Cattle grazed or fed on roughages grown on soils 
poor in phosphorus and that ‘receive no grain or con- 
centrates, like cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and wheat 
bran, are most likely to suffer from a deficiency of 
phosphorus; while dairy cattle and animals fed on 
grains and dry roughages, other than legume hays are 
most likely to suffer from a deficiency of lime during 
the winter months. This is particularly true of young 
growing stock and those giving milk. 

There are two ways of supplying the required pho- 
phorus to our livestock. The first and perhaps the best 
is to supply our soils by the use of fertilizers with 
the phosphorus and lime to grow the best feeds for 
livestock. This is probably the best plan because it 
‘insures larger crops of these feeds, as well as a larger 
' content of lime and phosphorus in the feeds. But if 
this plan is not adopted, then the feeds should be se- 
lected with some regard to their lime and phosphorus 
' content and the needs of the kind of animals fed. If 
this is not done, there is still an easy way to -protect 
our livestock from a lack of these necessary minerals. 


Wood ashes and the common acid phosphate contain 
- both phosphorus and “lime.” Bone meal is preferred 
| by many, because it contains both these minerals, which 
| make up a large part of bones; but any animal fed a 
| variety of feeds containing legumes and concentrates 
- is not at all likely to suffer from a deficiency of lime 
and phosphorus, especially if it receives a mixture of 
» equal parts of wood ashes and salt. 

















WHO SAID THE SOUTH CAN’T PRODUCE REAL DAIRY COWS? 

Just ask them to take a look at this South Carolina Guernsey that helps 
make up the herd of Dr. J. E. Funderburk in Chesterfield County. 

Primrose Christine produced 13,617.7 pounds milk and 593.26 pounds butter- 
fat as a two-year-old with her first calf. Any dairyman or young breeder 
looking for foundation stock of the highest quality can find it right at home— 
and he won’t have to look very hard to find it, either. 


form of flesh and a moderate amount of hardened fat. 
Otherwise, if subjected to continuous heavy work, 
some part will break down before the season is over. 


2. Plans should have been made for pasture but not 
one to be used in the early spring when the grass is 
watery and lacking in substance. Pasture should be 
provided to begin using in the late spring or early 
summer, not so much for the feed nutrients which it 
will furnish but rather to provide a place for rest and 
recreation that is better than the hot and usually ill- 
ventilated barn. A pasture during the heavy working 
season acts more as a tonic or as a conditioner and 
should not be expected ta furnish the main source of 
energy. For idle animals, it is ideal with little or pos- 
sibly no additional feed required, this depending on 
the luxuriance of the pasture. 

3. Corn is the staple concentrate which the South- 
ern farmer has and it should be used because he has it 
at first-hand cost. But corn is heating and there should 
be added some cottonseed meal, not only to balance the 
ration but to cheapen it. From 1 to 1% pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal can be fed with perfect safety, and usu- 
ally with satisfaction, to working animals when mixed 
with some other ground concentrate. If the corn is 
fed in the ear, this cannot be done so satisfactorily. 
Under the farmer’s conditions, the most practical plan 
to follow is to mix the cottonseed meal fed with an 
equal amount of cottonseed hulls. Otherwise it will be 
necessary to grind the corn or purchase ground grains 
with which to mix it. 

4. An animal at hard work should receive 14% pounds 
of grain per 100 pounds live weight and one pound of 
roughage per 100 pounds live weight daily. For ani- 
mals doing moderate work, and during idle periods, 
this amount can be cut accordingly. 

5. Plans should be made now to provide the neces- 
sary feed for work animals for next year. It will re- 








quire approximately 50 bushels of corn and two tons 
of hay per animal per year. Half of the latter at least 
should be a legume to aid in balancing the ration. 


6. Good care of the farm work stock will pay well, 
for when properly cared for they are always in condi- 
tion to do the work required of them. And besides, a 
really good farmer feels a sort of pride and satisfaction 
in keeping his teams in thrifty and tip-top working 
condition at all times. R. S. CURTIS, 

Animal Husbandman, North Carolina Experiment 
Station, ~ 
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SCRUB SHEEP VS. PUREBREDS 


T A RECENT meeting of North Carolina sheep 
A men at State College, the leading address was 
made by Dr. H. B. Arbuckle of Davidson Col- 
lege. Dr. Arbuckle is a national authority on sheep 
husbandry, has studied sheep in England and Scotland 
and was a pioneer in solving means by which stomach 
worms of sheep are controlled. Dr. Arbuckle has the 
care of a flock of about 25 sheep kept on the Davidson 
golf course. Before the sheep were employed as care 
takers, the bill for mowing the course amounted from 
$175 to $250 annually. Now the cost of mowing is only 
$10 a year. “Sheep are of as much value in improving 
a farm as they are a source of cash returns,” said Dr. 
Arbuckle. “Since introducing the sheep on the golf 
course, grass has grown better and fine turf now covers 
places where grass refused to grow without the aid 
of sheep. 


“It is a gross mistake to say that sheep and cattle do 
not go well together. Sheep actually improve pastur- 
age for cattle, make mutton and wool of weeds, briers, 
and sprouts, and make grass grow for cattle. One of 
our rams gave a cut of nine pounds of wool and an 
ewe yielded 10 pounds, which sold at an average of 36 
cents per pound. Wether lambs have netted $9.50 
apiece.” 


Sheep have not been given a fair trial. Farmers are 
inclined to judge by the scrubs found here and there. 
There is as much difference between blooded sheep and 
scrubs as there is between purebred and razor-back 
hogs. To illustrate the difference, Dr. Arbuckle said 
that 2% pounds of wool was a common clip from com- 
mon sheep and that he found no difficulty in getting 
nine pounds of wool from his second cross stock. 


Sheep will pay the flock expenses through the de- 
struction of weeds and noxious plants and contribute 
their 100 per cent increase and their clip of wool as two 
sources of income. tg Bap 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Farmers Must Protect Federal Farm Loan 
System 


RESIDENT Coolidge’s latest mistake, and one that 
may prove to be the most serious, is the turning of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board over to the Treas- 
ury Department through the appointment of four mem- 
bers to the board that were formerly responsible for 
the conduct of the War Finance Corpor- 
ation. The new chairman of the board, 
appointed last week, is Eugene Meyer, a 
New York financier, whose only agricul- 
tural experience has been the post war 
work of the War Finance Corporation. 
The president avers that the change was made only 
that the efficiency of the system might be improved, 
but time alone will tell whether or not the linking up 
of this system with Wall Street will prove in the farm- 
ers’ interests. It is sufficient to say that the change 
was planned at a Cabinet meeting in March without 
consulting the farm organizations of the country, that 
news of the proposed change leaked out prematurely, 
that the President did not heed. the protests of farm 
leaders received when the news of the proposed change 
became public. 








The Federal Farm Loan System is the biggest single 
agricultural legislative accomplishment of the last 
quarter century. It has reduced interest rates on agri- 
cultural credits over the entire country. It has made 
available a long-time mortgage on favorable terms. 
All this has been accomplished in spite of opposition 
of the most iniquitous sort. The fight to make the 
farm loan system effective covered a long period of 
years even after the legislation had been passed, and 
just when the system was reaching its period of maxi- 
mum usefulness it is apparently turned over to its 
enemies. 


Mr. Meyer, the new chairman, and his associates must 
demonstrate immediately that they will serve agricul- 
ture and not Wall Street. If they do not, they will fai! 
of confirmation when the next Congress assembles. 
The farm folks must make their voices heard again.— 
Ohio Farmer. 
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Wants Wilt-resistant Cowpea 
“What is the best cowpea to plant in 
wilt infected land?” Brabham or Iron. 


Can Plant Spanish Peanuts in June 
“Is it too late to plant peanuts after 
oats in Robeson County, N. C.?” No. 
Planting may be 
done as late as mid- 
June. The same is 
true of popcorn. 


Wants an Acre of 
Fall Cabbage 
“What variety and 

how many seed 

must I sow to set an 
acre for fall cab- 
bage?” Sow four 
ounces each of Suc- 
cession and Late Flat Dutch about June 1. 





C.. Is. 


NEWMAN 


Best Bunch Snapbeans for Late Crop 

“What kind of snapbeans should I plant 
for late crop?” Bountiful. They will 
be ready to gather in 65 to 70 days. Plant 
Kentucky Wonder for pole or cornfield 
beans. 


Grazing for Hogs 

“Will Sudan grass or soybeans make 
suitable green pasturage for hogs?” Yes. 
Hogs are as good grazers as cows but re- 
quire a larger proportion of concentrates, 
or grain feeds. 


Cover Crop for a Peach Orchard 
“What is the best cover crop for my 
peach orchard and when should I sow it?” 
Brabham or Iron cowpeas, Laredo or 
Otootan soybeans, or Bunch velvet beans. 
Fertilize with acid phosphate and potash. 


Quickest Cow Pasture Wanted 


“What can I sow on stubble land foi 
the quickest cow pasture?” Sow 25 
pounds of Sudan grass seed or five pecks 
of Brabham or Groit cowpeas and two 
pecks of Early Amber sorghum per acre. 


Wants to Top-work Seedling Pecans 
“T have a dozen pecan trees grown from 


seed. How can I have these top-worked?” — 


See your county agent about it and write 
W. N. Roper, secretary North Carolina 
Pecan Growers’ Society, Raleigh, for de- 
tailed instructions. 


Neighbor’s Dog Kills Chickens 
“Will I be justified in shooting my 


Late 


TRAWBERRY growers in the south- 

eastern section of North Carolina 
will probably receive about $3,000,000 for 
their berries this year, according to the 
State Department of 
Agriculture. Some grow- 
ers, dissatisfied with the 
railroad shipping  ser- 
vice, began shipping by 
fast trucks. These 
trucks would leave the 
late in the afternoon 





section 


berry 
and arrive in Richmond, Washington and 


Baltimore by early morning. In some 
cases, the growers received $1 a crate 
premium on fresh berries so shipped. 


Car of Jerseys for Swain County 
Farms.—Swain is the latest mountain 
county to start into the purebred dairy 
cattle business. Almost every commun- 
ity is purchasing a purebred Jersey bull. 
Orders have been placed with F. R. Farn- 
ham, dairy extension specialist, for a car 
of registered Jersey cows. The Need- 
more section is buying the largest num- 
ber of cows. 


Big Peach Crop in Harnett.—The 
10,000 peach trees in Harnett County are 
reported to be loaded with a 95 per cent 
crop. With indications of good prices 
because of the short crop in other sec- 
tions, the growers are expecting a suc- 
cessful harvest. Dr. J. W. Halford, 
president of the Fruit, Growers and Ed- 





Nhat Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


neighbor’s dog on the spot if caught kill- 
ing my chickens?” Yes. Shoot him on 
every spot he has if chickens are on their 
own premises and your neighbor will not 
keep his dog at home. 


The Best Soybean for Hay 

“What is the best soybean to sow after 
small grain for hay?” Otootan stands 
first and Laredo second. ‘The latter is 
25 to 30 days earlier than Otootan. Sow 
Otootan before June 15 and Laredo from 
then on to the middle of July. 


To Get Rid o7 Fleas 

“How can I get rid of fleas on dogs 
and cats?” Wash the animals in a bath- 
tub containing four tablespoons of zeno- 
lium, creolin, or Kreso in a gallon of 
water, rubbing it in. Then spray their 
sleeping places with the same materials, 
using one part to 15 of water. 


Fertilizer for Soybeans in Mountains 

“Is an 8-3-3 fertilizer appropriate for 
soybeans on new ground mountain soil?” 
Such soils should contain all the nitrogen 
and potash soybeans require. You will 
find that acid phosphate alone used at the 
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tional.” 
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winner. 


wards Orchards, says these orchards 
should produce between 30 and 40 cars. 


Wool Prices From 19 to 38 Cents. 
—Prices of wool received at the first 
two pools held in Tennessee this spring, 
indicate that there is no particular rea- 
son for holding North Carolina wools 
for better prices, especially under the 
poor methods of handling and storage, 
says V. W. Lewis, livestock marketing 
specialist. Wool sold at the pools in 
Jonesboro, Tenn., brought 38 cents for 
clear grease, 32 cents for light burry, 
26 cents for medium burry and 19 cents 
for heavy burry. Outside of Western 
North Carolina, the average North Caro- 
lina wools are not as good as the Ten- 
nessee wools. 

South Atlantic States Get Good 
Prices for Milk.—A summary of 
prices received for milk throughout the 
United States last year indicates that 
the South Atlantic States received much 
higher prices than any other geographic 
section. The_prices per hundred pounds 
for 3.5 per cent milk at local shipping 
points or country plants show that the 
states in this region received from $3.65 
to $3.90 per hundred as compared to lit- 
tle over $2.50 per hundred pounds in other 
regions. “These figures speak for them- 
selves,” says V. W. Lewis. “They indi- 
cate that the producers of North Caro- 
lina should not be worrying about an out- 


THREE WINNERS 

Right—S, S. Obenshain, 
animal 
bandry at V. P. I., 1927, 
winner of the Hoof and 
Horn Trophy Cup at V. 
P. -.’s “Little Interna- 


Middle—The calf with 
R. E. Hunt, professor of 


animal husbandry at V. 
P. I., who trained 
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rate of 200 to 400 pounds to the acre will 
answer your purpose, if the land is inocu- 
lated for soybeans. 


Vetch Hay Richer Than Alfalfa Hay 
“Do you advise that I stop buying al- 
falfa hay and use home-grown vetch hay 
for my dairy cows?” Yes. Henry and 
Morrison have this to say: “Hairy vetch 
and common vetch both make palatable 
hay for dairy cows, and are even better 
than alfalfa hay in digestible crude pro- 
tein and in total digestible nutrients.” 


Tankage Better Fertilizer Than 
Cottonseed Meal 


“Pound for pound, is cottonseed meal 
as good as tankage for fertilizer?” No. 
Cottonseed meal has only 65 pounds of 
nitrogen in 1,000 pounds while tankage 
has 96. Tankage has also twice as much 
phosphoric acid as cottonseed meal, or 
55.8 pounds to 1,000, while cottonseed 
meal has only 26.7 pounds to 1,000. 
Smut Destroys Oat Crop 


“About half my oat heads are ruined 
by smut. Where did the smut come 
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let for their milk. Besides having a need 
for all the milk it produces, North Caro- 
lina has a splendid road system and three 
trunk line railways leading east, south, 
and west.” 

Fight This Bean Beetle.—The Mexi- 
can Bean Beetle advanced eastward to 
a line running about the same as the main 
line of the Southern Railway during the 
year 1926. In 1927, the beetle is ex- 
pected to reach Caswell, Alamance, Ran- 
dolph, Chatham, Montgomery, Moore, 
Anson, and Union counties, reports C. 
H. Brannon,extension entomologist at 
State College. Mr. Brannon points out 
that the beetle is a serious pest of beans 
and unless measures are taken to protect 
the crop by dusting or spraying, the en- 
tire crop may be destroyed. Mr. Bran- 
non is now having his folder on the 
control of this pest reprinted and those 
who wish it should write to State Col- 
lege for a copy. 

Is Your Farm Rock Valuable ?— 
Dr. Jasper P. Stuckey, head of the new- 
ly organized Department of Geology at 
State College offers to identify samples 
of stone and other non-metallic minerals 
for North Carolina farmers. He says 


there is hardly a community in North 
Carolina west of the “fall line’ where 
there is not an abundance of stone suit- 
able for all focal uses and situated con- 
veniently to the point of use. 






from?” It was brought to you in the 
seed and you failed to apply the smut 
treatment. Smut damage is excessive this 
year. It will be imperative that we treat 
our seed next fall, using either the for- 
maldehyde or the copper sulphate method. 


Apple Trees Underfed 


apple trees have 
inches of annual 


“TNOR three years my 


made less than two 
growth. They are now seven years old 
and I have grown corn each year in the 
orchard. What fertiliser will make the 
trees grow?” 


If you are going to continue to grow 
corn in your apple orchard, it would be 
better to dig up the trees, so they will 
not interfere with your corn. Corn is 
about the worst crop to grow in an apple 
orchard. It robs the trees of nitrogen. 
The thing to do with seven-year-old apple 
trees that have not made normal growth 
is to (1) apply (per tree) 5 pounds of a 
mixture of equal parts of nitrate of soda 
and acid phosphate; (2) cultivate the en- 
tire orchard area thoroughly until late 
August or September; and (3) then sow 
1 bushel of rye and 30 pounds of vetch 
seed to the acre. Disk the rye and vetch 
in the following April. 


Cutworms Work Overtime 


“THE cutworms in my garden are 
twice as big as those I found there 
a week ago. 'Are there two kinds?” 

The large cutworms have grown from 
the small ones. The large ones will soon 
go down in the ground where they change 
to a moth. The moth will lay more eggs 
later. About 90 per cent of the spring 
damage from cutworms has already been 
done and normally little more harm from 
them need be expected this season. There 
are about two dozen different kinds of 
cutworms in North Carolina, so Dr. R. W. 
Leiby, state entomologist, tells us. The 
cutworms we find now are large and eat 
much more than they did when they were 
small. Time and time again The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has told its friends of 
the methods of control: (1) fall plowing 
and winter plowing; (2) clean culture to 
starve them before plants are set, and (3) 
poison mash just before setting plants or 
just before the seed come up. 


News 


Active Marketing by Craven Coun- 
ty Farmers.—Craven County is rapidly 
taking a commanding lead in diversified 
farming in North Carolina. The farmers 
are developing their trucking industry 
and many are shipping by fast trucks to 
central Carolina markets. During the 
present spring, $49,252.17 worth of fat 
hogs have been sold and over $5,000 
worth of poultry. Corn production is on 
the increase and a large part of the 
750,000 bushels produced annually is now 
going to market through the pork route. 
The 48 members of the Craven Farmers’ 
Club working with County Agent C. B. 
Faris, have been responsible for much of 
this intelligent activity. 


Big Grain Crop Forecast. — North 
Carolina will harvest another bumper 
crop of wheat this spring, according to 
Frank Parker, crop statistician. The 
forecasted production is 4,677,000 bush- 
els with a condition of 87 per cent. Last 
year when the condition was 88 per cent 
of a normal at this time, there was a 
much heavier harvest than was forecas- 
ted. Indications are good for a good rye 
and oat harvest also. The oat yield will 
run around 20 bushels per acre. Mr. 
Parker says that North Carolina has, 
in general, been blessed with a favorably 
spring as compared to other sections of 
the United States and farm conditiom 
are upto the usual, if not ahead. 
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dozen farmers and County 


Farm Agent R. H. Lemmon got to- 
gether recently and organized the Fair- 
field 


Sheep Growers’ Club to 
promote interest and effi- 
ciency in sheep raising. At 
the request of the club, the 
legislature, then in session, 
passed a dog law for the 
protection of Fairfield Coun- 
ty sheep. The Southdown 
breed was adopted. A dozen 
registered rams and some purebred ewes 
have been ordered to improve the flocks 
of the county. 


Nearly $24 a Month From a Flock 
of 80 Hens.—A total of 6,719 eggs 
which sold for $198.07 is the record of 
a flock of 80 Ancona hens of J. A. Wof- 
ford, Laurens County, for six months 
ending March 31. The feed bill was 
$54.55, exclusive of corn and oats grown 
on the farm. This fine record is due 
largely to skillful culling by the county 
agent, C. B. Cannon. After culling the 
flock three times within two years, he 
culled a fourth time recently and found 
only one non-producer among 80 hens. 


Poultry Shipped From 32 Counties. 
-—-Eighteen cars of live poultry from 32 
counties were shipped from South Caro- 
lina last month through the activities of 
the Extension Service. About 5,000 farm- 
ers cooperated in the shipments, the value 
of which was between $50,000 and $60,000. 
It is expected that shipments this year 
will practically double those of 1926, 
when 104 cars were shipped 


County 





Boosting the Sweet Potato.—A “su- 
“gar spud school” was held by the South 
Carolina Sweet Potato Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in Columbia, May 12, and it was 
decided to make this event an annual af- 
fair. T. Benton Young, president and 
general manager, reported sales for the 
season just closed of 200 carloads, and 
added that about 25 per cent of his re- 
quirements to fill orders had to be se- 
cured outside of the state. Officers elec- 
ted for the year are: T. B. Young, Flor- 
ence, president and manager; G. H. Mc- 
Cutchen, Bishopville, vice-president; C. 
L. McCaslan, secretary-treasurer; F. M. 
Rast, Manning, H. M. Thomas, Bloom- 
‘ville, T. M. Dantzler, Hollyhill, dérec- 
tors. 

Crop Values in 1926 Below 1925.— 
South Carolina farms produced in 1926 
agricultural products totaling $125,298,221 
from the state’s 15 leading crops. This 
is $26,307,799 less than the value of the 
same crops in 1925. The six highest crop 


values were: cotton $56,714,259; corn 
$19,893,000; tobacco $13,400,000; oats 
$7,024,000; Irish potatoes $5,472,300; 


sweet potatoes $4,160,000. 


Purebred Lamb 20 Pounds Heavier 
Than Grade—Blood will tell in sheep 
as well as elsewhere. Of two mothers 
in the Clemson College flock, one is a 
purebred, the other a daughter of a scrub 
ewe and a purebred ram. A lamb of 
the purebred mother 10 weeks old weighs 
65 pounds and is nearly heavy enough 
for the market that scrub lambs must 
wait five or six months for. The grade 
lamb, two weeks older than the pure- 
bred, weighs 20 pounds less, and though 
showing good quality because he has half 
pure blood, is noticeably inferior to the 
purebred. 

CoGperating to Keep Cotton Seed 
Pure—The value of codperation be- 
tween farmers and business men is shown 
in the experience of McCormick County 
where over half of the cotton acreage 
this year will be planted in purebred 
Cleveland cotton seed resulting from a 
ear of seed ordered last year through the 
business men of McCormick for distribu- 
tion among the farmers. To keep these 
seed pure County Farm Agent Thos. W. 





Morgan arranged in the fall with the gin- 
ners of the county to set aside certain 
days for ginning this cotton and thus 
pure seed from about 300 bales were se- 
cured for this year’s planting. 


New Bird Refuge in South Carolina. 


—By a recent executive order, President 
Coolidge has set aside a tract of about 
2,350 acres in Jasper County, S. C., as a 
preserve and breeding ground for native 
birds. The area embraces certain aban- 
doned rice lands belonging to the United 
States on the Savannah River, near 
Savannah, Ga., and is to be known as the 
Savannah River Bird Refuge. Both birds 
and wild animals will be protected. The 
new reservation has been placed under 
the administration of the Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


| IMPLEMENTS THAT PAY | 
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FARM level for locating terraces 

and ditches, and a grader and ditch- 
er for building them should be a part of 
the equipment on every farm. 


“No investment ever paid me so high 


United States, growers may _ realize 
greater profit on this year’s short crop 
than on the big crop of 1926. 

Protection Against Short - weight 
Hams.—The State Division of Markets 
which is now charged with the duty of 
enforcing the weights and measures laws 
finds that many packer wrapped hams 
were being sold in Virginia weighing 
from 8 to 12 per cent less than the weight 
stamped on them when packed. In order 
to protect the consumer who has been 
buying on the basis of the packer stamped 
weight and also the farmer who has been 
selling on the basis of actual weight at 
time of sale, the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, has fixed the tolerance for 
shrinkage in weight of hams, bacon, 
smoked or cured meat products at 2 per 
cent of the net weight when packed. 
Hams, bacon, and the like, which have a 
shrinkage of more than 2 per cent of the 
net weight when packed, must be re- 
weighed and marked plainly and con- 
spicuously with the net weight when sold 
to consumers in closed packages. 

Potato Shipments in Early June.— 
The early potato crop was retarded by 
the cold weather in April and early May. 





AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL TEAMS JUDGING SWINE AT “THE RALLY,” W.. Bet 


a per cent profit as my spraying outfit, 
unless it was The Progressive Farmer, 
by which I was influenced to make the 
investment,” wrote a farmer recently. 

A correspondent writes: “I do not turn 
my land oftener than once a year and 
believe a disking is often better 
than turning. The disk harrow has help- 
ed me more than any other one thing to 
do real diversified farming.” 


good 


Soil that is well supplied with humus, 
or was plowed last fall or winter, or is 
now in condition to be cut five or six 
inches deep with a disk harrow, need not 
be turned now unless there is growth on 
it that requires plowing under. Bare 
land, land that was in cotton, corn, pota- 
toes, etc., last year and stubble land at 
this season of the year can be made into 
a better seedbed by disking and double 
disking and at half or even a third of 
the labor. Few farm implements have 
the money-saving and money-making 
power that the disk harrow has, 


| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS| 

HE 1927 production of all fruits will 

be mich less than last year. The ap- 
ple crop suffered heavy loss from frost 
in the Roanoke Section and the South- 
west, and low or- 
chards in other sec- 
tions were injured. 
The total crop of 
apples is not ex- 
pected to be over 65 
per cent of the large 
crop last year. 
Peaches were also 
damaged in many sections, but the com- 
mercial orchards in Albemarle County, 
the largest producing district, have good 
crops. With prospects for smaller fruit 
crops and better prices throughout the 








Shipments are not expected to commence 
in quantity until June 10 or later. The 
condition of the crop is generally good 
except in some sections on the Eastern 
Shore where the stand is poor. Virginia 
is the largest shipper of early potatoes, 
usually producing around 40 per cent of 
the total supply. 

Farm Milk Production Increased. 
—The average total production of milk 
on farms of reporters of the Department 
of Agriculture during 1926 was 4,290 
pounds or 499 gallons compared with 
4,077 pounds or 474 gallons during 1925. 
The peak in milk production was reached 
on July 1. Approximately 8 per cent 
of the state’s total gross farm income 
is derived from dairy products, and each 
year dairying is becoming more impor- 
tant. 


Virginia Hens Average 10 Dozen a 


* Year.—Some very interesting informa- 


tion on egg production is contained in 
Virginia Farm Statistics for 1926, recent- 
ly issued by the United States and Vir- 
ginia Departments of Agriculture. The 
average number of eggs per hen during 
1926 was 120 according to reports from 
several hundred farmers. The average 
for 1925 was 117 eggs per hen. The 
highest production during the year was 
reported on April 1 and on May 1, when 
the average was 52 eggs per 100 hens. 
The lowest production was on December 
1 when the average was only 14 eggs per 
hundred hens. Approximately 15 per 
cent of the total farm income came from 
chickens and eggs. 

Livestock Sales Exceed $31,000,000 in 
1926.—The importance of livestock as 
a source of farm income in Virginia is 
shown by railroad shipments reported to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. During 1926 a total of 118,347 
cattle and calves was shipped to market, 





The Progressive Fariner 


Farm News You Will Want to Know 


226,702 sheep and lambs, and 61,831 hogs 
In addition a large number of cattle 
hogs and lambs were sold at local mat 
kets. The estimated value of all liy 
stock sold or slaughtered last year wa 
$31,345,000, and this was nearly 17 pe 
cent of the total farm income. 


Horticultural Society Meeting.—T! 
annual meeting of the Virginia Hort 
cultural Society will be held at Roanoke, 
December 6, 7, 8, 
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| LEAF TOBACCO ON HAND | 


rHHE following figures show in mi/ 
lions of pounds the quantities of va 
rious types of leaf tobacco held b 
American manufacturers and dealers on 
April 1 of each year as indicated :— 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
FER UWDED 55s cides 2,071 2,040 2,036 1,977 1,847 
Chewing, smoking, 
snuff and export 
oe ee ae 1,570 1,531 1,522 1,486 1,328 
ey See ee ee 586 578 563 542 463 
Dark Dist. of Ky. 
and Tenn., total 331 322 341 304 308 
Virginia Sun Cured. 7 6 7 9 1) 
Virginia Dark... ..: 73 64 56 42 44 
Bright Yellow Dist. 
OF Ve wits tse OL. 
ot ae 556 548 544 583 490 
PERS WING 5 occa oes 12 9 9 5 6 


Stocks of bright yellow tobacco pro- 
duced by the Virginia, Carolina, and Geor- 
gia district, in the hands of manufactur 
ers and dealers on April 1, 1927, as re 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, to 
taled 556,787,000 pounds compared with 
548,476,000 pounds a year previous. While 
the increase in stocks over last year and 
two years ago was a small one, holdings 
were the largest for April 1 in any year 
with the exception of 1924 and 1921. 

Stocks of Virginia dark tobacco on 
April 1 were 73,510,000 pounds compared 
with 64,136,000 pounds on the same date 
in 1926. The stocks reported this vear 
were the heaviest for any date on record. 

Stocks of Virginia sun cured tobacco 
on April 1 were 7,966,000 pounds com 
pared with 6,059,000 pounds last year. 
With the exception of last year and two 
years ago, these stocks of sun cured were 
the smallest for April 1 since 1918. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


| STORE ONLY CLEAN, FRESH | 
| EGGS 
1T WAS George Ross, the marketing 
chief of the North Carolina Depart 
ment of Agriculture, who was talking 
the other day about the more than state 
wide, just about country wide, surplus of 
eggs at this season of the year. “Very 
important right now,” he said, “‘is reliet 
from the surplus egg situatiori.” 

Like most other marketing problems, 
this egg surplus problem is one that must 
be worked on all the way from producer 
to consumer. But it is obvious that its 
solution, just as the solution of many 
other surplus crop problems, must begin 
with the producer. Farm families may 
carry their surplus in waterglass, but 
what shall the dealers and larger produc 
ers do with their big accumulations? 
Take them to the cold storage plant, is 
the solution suggested by Mr. Ross. Says 
he :— 


u 





“We are in need of cold storage houses 
scattered over North Carolina. In sev 
eral parts of the state we are now aiding 
local associations in storing eggs for sale 
when a shortage of eggs revives the price 
Our most important work, a difficult job 
it is, too, with some people, is to have in 
cold storage only sound, clean, fresh, 
standardized eggs. This must be done 
or even the cold storage project cannot 
succeed.” 

And this brings us to put fresh accent 
on the old but too often neglected selling- 
point of quakity—high quality—in what 
we carry to market. 
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Our Weekly Sermon | 





By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 














The Banner of Negation 
FARMER friend of mine called me 


up last evening. He had just read . 


an article on atheism in a current maga- 
zine. He said, “Atheism would take out 
of my life every- 
thing that I feel to 
be worth while.” 

The springing up 
of various little cul- 
ture clubs under the 
banner of negation 
scares timid souls. 
But the majority of 
people will go on 
believing that the 
universe has been 
created by an Almighty Being; that the 
Bible is the safest and surest guide to 
personal and social moral conduct; that 
the character and teachings of Christ 
are the most beautiful things in life; 
and that somehow, rewards are attached 
to human conduct. 

Atheism will never become popular be- 
cause men have to think and thought de- 
mands for any effect an adequate cause. 
Chance, change, and energy do not seem 
adequate to account for as marvelous a 
contrivance as this universe. 

Napoleon was conversing with one of 
his younger officers who was arguing the 
impossibility of a God. Napoleon, point- 
ing to the stars, said: “Tell me, then, 
who made them?” 

Tennyson felt the chill of negation in 
his day, and wrote :— 


DR. HOLLAND 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 


Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in ali, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Millions of people have thought about 
all these things long before our day. 
With few exceptions, they have come to 
the belief that back of this universe there 
is one whom faith calls God. 


Atheism can never become popular 
because all men suffer and lose. It is an 
almost universal experience that people 
in the direst calamities have felt them- 
selves upborne by a power that is with- 
out them, but which gives them hope 
and comfort and the energy to goon. I 
have often seen people pick up their 
broken hopes, dry their tears, and try to 
build again. They attributed their help 
to God. 

Belief in God does not derive its proof 
positive from logic, but from experience. 
Millions of men now living witness to 
the fact that no outward conditions of 
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“My notion is it’s about as easy to put 
up with any kind of son-in-law ag it is 
with a old-maid daughter.” 

“I know how authors feel about writin’ 
things. There’s meals when I can’t think 
of a dratted thing to cook but eggs.” 


hardship, which sometimes almost de- 
stroy the desirability of living, can kill 
in them the something which comes into 
their souls when they pray. 

Professor Milliken, noted scientist, 
scholar, and discoverer of the electron, 
took a friend into his darkened labora- 
tory in California. He said, “We are 
now in absolute darkness. While I have 
to perform my experiments in zero dark- 
ness, | can always have upon my prob- 
lems light from Above.” 

No groups of students, peering out 
into the black shadows that surround 
our conscious life, can write enough 
question marks to disconcert the world 
that gets help and hope out of its faith. 


“There is no unbelief; 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod— 
He trusts in God.” 
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Six Timely Orchard Suggestions 


ULTIVATION of the 

should be kept up at least until early 
June. This should not be deep, but should 
be thorough enough to keep the weeds 
and grass down and 
the top two or three 
inches of soil well 
pulverized. 


orchard 


2. Continue to 
spray apples at the 
proper time, follow- 
ing the regular spray 
schedules that have 
been worked out by 
the various experi- 
ment stations and 
which have been published from time to 
time in The Progressive Farmer. 

3. Don’t let up on spraying grapes. 
To control rot, Bordeaux mixture must 
be applied three to five times. 


4. It is highly important that all 
peaches, plums, apples, or other fruits 
that drop from trees be picked up and 
used in some way or destroyed. ‘These 
usually contain worms, or are diseased 
and the destroying of them will go a 
long way toward preventing trouble 
from these pests next year. 
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5. Those who expect to have a small 
surplus of peaches or other fruits for the 
local markets should provide baskets for 
them now. To try to sell in any old kind 
of box, bucket, or basket is to make 
sure of low prices. Get the right kind 
of baskets so as to offer the fruit in at- 
tractive packages. A little work along 
this line will often add 50 to 100 per 
cent to the price received. 

6. As soon as the cultivated black- 
berries or dewberries are through bear- 
ing, cut off the old vines and burn them. 
They have finished their work and should 
be gotten out of the way so as to make 
conditions as nearly ideal as possible for 
the growing of new vines this summer, 
which will produce next year’s crop. A 
good application of fertilizer to the 
young vines is highly desirable. Then 
continue the cultivation during the sum- 
mer so as to keep down weeds and grass. 


Poisoning the Bean Beetle 


O CONTROL the bean beetle, which 

is so destructive to beans in many 
sections of the South, use a poison dust, 
composed of one part sodium fluosili- 
cate to six to nine parts hydrated lime; 
or one part calcium arsenate, one part 
sulphur, and four parts hydrated lime. 
Good results have been secured by mix- 
ing one part calcium arsenate and nine 
parts hydrated lime. Mix these thor- 
oughly and dust on the plants frequently. 
If.one prefers to spray rather than dust, 
use 34 pound calcium arsenate and 4% 
pound hydrated lime to 50 gallons water. 


The dust method has been the most sat- 
isfactory, but the spraying solution is 
effective when properly mixed and ap- 
plied. 

Usually four applications of dust will 
control this pest. Apply them about a 
week to 10 days apart. Put the poison 
on the underside of the leaves, as that 
is where most of these pests are found. 
Don’t wait unti! the bugs become abun- 
dant to poison them. Apply just as soon 
as the first ones are noted. 


Spending Money From Flowers 

6 Bees flower garden can very often be 

made a source of income as well as 
a beauty spot. Many people in towns 
and cities buy home-grown flowers when 
they can find them. To bring a satis- 
factory price, blooms of high quality and 
beauty must be produced. 


Of course, one must find a market. It 
is not advisable to grow large quantities 
before a market is found. Better start 
in a small way and gradually work up 
a demand, rather than start in a big way 
and look for a market afterwards. A 
little classified advertisement in the local 
paper, personal calls in the nearby towns 
or cities, and other methods of finding 
out who wants to buy may be adopted. 


In the larger towns and cities where 
one is maintained, one can usually sell 
them at a farmers’ retail market. Such 
a market is maintained in Memphis, 
Tenn., and many hundreds of dollars 
worth of flowers are sold each year by 
the women from the nearby farms and 
suburbs. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


When the Child Has Croup 

HERE are two kinds of croup. Let’s 

not get them confused. They are (1) 
false croup, and (2) membranous croup. 
Membranous croup is also called diph- 
theria or true croup. 
Both kinds attack 
children in summer 
as well as in win- 
ter. 


False Croup Is 
Stealthy. — Some 
babies and children 
seem to be predis- 
posed to false croup. 
The attacks usually 
come on_ suddenly 
and at night. At bedtime the baby or 
child seems to be perfectly well and goes 
quietly to sleep, only to wake up some 
time later with a harsh, ringing, crv, 
barking cough; or, as we say, “croupy 
cough.” On account of the difficult 
breathing, the child becomes frightened, 
which increases the trouble. Parents be- 
come nervous and agitated and this, too, 
adds to the excitement of the child. 


What to Do When False Croup Ap- 
pears.—In false croup great relief ts of- 
ten obtained by getting motsture in the 
atmosphere. A good way to get this at- 
mosphere is to raise an umbrella over 
the child and throw a sheet over the um- 
brella and then introduce steam from a 
kettle underneath this tent. But what- 
ever you do, be sure not to scald the 
patient. You can make a pipe from stiff 
paper to reach from spout of kettle un- 
derneath and into the umbrella tent. 

Applying hot or cold or ice-cold com- 
presses to the child’s throat will some- 
times relieve this distressing trouble. 

A good home remedy for false croup 
is syrup of ipecac. Give half a teaspoon- 
ful. This can be repeated in 15 or 20 
minutes if the first dose does not cause 
the baby to vomit. Relief is obtained by 
vomiting. This syrup of ipecac should 
always be kept on hand in) homes where 
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there are children subject to croup. 


The next day after the attack the child 
should be kept quiet in bed and on a 
light diet. 


Membranous Croup or Diphtheria.— 
False croup may be mistaken for -mem- 
branous croup or diphtheria, a most dan- 
gerous disease. The symptoms in mem- 
branous croup begin more slowly and do 
not develop so rapidly as in false croup: 
but the patient gradually grows worse 
and worse, and does not yield to usual 
mild treatment. In membranous croup, 
the immediate cause of death is obstruc- 
tion of air passages. Anti-toxin is the 
only cure for membranous croup and 
should be given in large doses and given 
early. If, the croup does not yield in an 
hour or two to the simple treatment for 
false croup outlined above, send for a 
doctor at once and tell him to bring 
enti-toxin, for you believe you have a 
case of diphtheria, or membranous croup. 
You must work fast. The longer you 
delay the greater the chances are of los- 
ing your child. 


MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 


Selling Milk 
SALESMAN in soliciting business 
from prospective customers needs to 

bring to the mind of those approached 
the value of the things he is selling. It ° 
is always good sales- 
manship to be posi- 
tive—never negative. 
By this I mean find 
the merits of the 
commodity to _ be 
sold. Use these as 
talking points. Em- 
phasize the inherent 
worth of. the com- 
modity. 

Milk is an ex- 
cellent illustration of this point. It is 
the one best article of food obtain- 
able. To prove this, point out the 
fact that a baby naturally doubles its 
weight under normal condition in its first 
six months on earth without any other 
food. Also it is very, very difficult for 
growing children to do without milk. It 
makes the diet fool-proof. It is ecOnomi- 
cal. It can be used at any time without 
elaborate preparation or even any what- 
soever. 

Allof this is positive information. New 
the salesman should have a background 
for his talk. Here it is. Practically ey- 
ery town or city in the South is consum- 
ing a smaller quantity of milk than is 
needed for the best development of the 
health of its people. Atlanta for exam- 
ple has a per capita consumption of only 
one-half pint a day. The health people 
are constantly telling folks to use more 
milk. They say positively that the 
standard for growing children is one 
quart a day. Furthermore, for adults a 
pint a day -is desirable. 

With a positive sales talk and with an 
understanding of the actual need for mitk 
among the people of the cities, our dairy- 
men are fortified to get a greater demand 
—a much larger outlet. 

To do this dairymen as _ individuals 
or, still better, jointly can readily in- 
crease the demand. Advertise. Codper- 
ate with the health officials. Get in touch 
with the retailers if the city is sizable. 
Talk with the operators of factories and 
industrial plants. There people need 
milk. Supply it. The consumption of 
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milk can be increased at least 10 per 
cent each year for the next five years. 
All that needs to be done is to supply a 
clean, wholesome product in sufficient 
quantity and then, put sure enough sales- | 
manshim and advertising kehind it. 4 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
The Mystery Solved 


PED the days until another week had 

passed with no further alarm. Bob 
was ‘beginning to think of school again, 
Mother Barton of return. 
Squire Jones to at- 
tend a club meeting 
at Warford one 
night, Bob went in 
company with the 
Baldwins. The pro- 
gram had been long 
and after its conclu- 
sion all had stopped 
for a visit with the 
Bartons. It was far 
past midnight when 
the Baldwin car 
stopped before the 
dark and silent house and Ted’s parents, 
yielding to Bob’s urgent request, con- 
sented to have Ted spend the remainder 
of the night with his friend. 

“Fimny,” remarked Bob as they en- 
tered the house, “that the Squire should 
forget to lock up. He’s always caution- 
ing me.” A match flared, an exclama- 
tion broke from Ted’s lips. The room 
was in disorder as if someone had hastily 
fuummaged in search of valuables. With 
a leap Bob raced for the stairs. Above 
in his room they found Squire Jones 
bound and gagged. The old man was un- 
injured but trussed so tightly that cords 
had to be cut. As he fumed and sput- 
tered the Squire told what little he knew. 
He had been sleeping peacefuly when a 
light was flashed in his face and a gruff 
voice commanded him to keep quiet. The 
intruders wore masks. Quickly he had 
been tied, then, after a short search 
through the house furious barking had 
come from the barn. “The ‘varmints’ 
were in an automobile or truck,” con- 
cluded the old man, “and I heard the pigs 
squeal. Better see after ’em boys.” 


NATCHING his flashlight and telling 

Ted to stay with the shaken old. gen- 
tleman, Bob raced for the barn. When he 
opened the door, Jock, battered and 
bloody, sprang to meet him. Evidently 
the dog had been stunned by a heavy 
blow and left for dead. The partition 
where Stonewall Jackson had been sepa- 
rated from his mates was torn down, the 
champion was gone. Pausing only to as- 
sure himself that Lady Mary and the nine 
remaining members of the family were 
unharmed, Bob called the dog and hur- 
ried back, but his light had shown the im- 
print of tires where a heavy truck had 
backed to the doorway. Bitterly re- 
proaching himself for having left the 
farm, Bob set about to restore order in 
the house. There had been little of value 
to attract thieves, yet some trinkets were 
missing. Suddenly Bob rushed to the 
place where his father’s violin was kept. 


Of real value representing years of 
savings and denial, priceless because of 
its associations, the violin was gone. 
With heavy heart and eyes which left 
the smart of tears, Bob went up to tell 
his friends. 

Squire Jones was all for summoning 
the sheriff, Ted for rousing the neighbor- 
hood. As he listened to the suggestions 
and the old man’s childish futile rage, 
Bob Barton’s despair gave way to cold 
fury. Drive them away, would they, the 
low-lived scoundrels! Ruin his chances 
for success! “Shut up, Ted,” said Bob, 
and his chum started at the tone. “The 
time has come when if anything is done 
it must be done soon. We had a crowd 
and found nothing. It will about kill dad 
when he hears his violin is gone; he 
thought more of it than I did of ‘Stony,’ 
and that’s a lot. We can’t do anything 
tonight. In the morning I’m going on a 
hunt alone. I’ve always believed that 
Jock was on the trail when we were shot 
at that time. I’m going over that cliff 
from bottom to top.” 


*T’m going with you,” declared Ted. 
“T’ll "phone dad in the morning that you 
need my help. That won’t be a lie.” Pro- 
testing, the old Squire finally admitted 
that a still hunt might be best. Evidently 

marauders knew the locality inti- 
mately or they would not have known all 
tteighbors were away. ‘Who knows,” 
concluded Ted, “but that Bob has the 
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Urged by: 


right hunch? We'll take a shot at it, 
anyway.” 

RMED with rifle and revolver, the 

two boys early set out for the cliff. 
It had been a sleepless night, filled with 
wild speculation. Jock limped in the rear, 
far different from his usual aggressive- 
ness. Warily they approached the bluff, 
its festooning vines now frost-nipped. 
30b had brought axe and spade, feeling 
that the burrow might lead to some 
larger opening. Futile hours were spent 
in digging. Disgusted, weary, the 
chums ate their lunch. Bob began to 
climb along the cliff’s face, striking with 
his axe. Ted sat down to rest, renewing 
his demands that help should be sum- 
moned, but Bob kept doggedly at work. 
Suddenly he stopped, breathlessly listen- 
ing. From the bowels of the earth be- 
neath him came the muffled squeal of a 
pig. 

“By the jumping Jehosaphat!” yelled 
Bob to his startled chum, “I can hear 
‘Stony.’ He’s somewhere underground.” 
Up started Ted to be stopped by a sharp 
command. “Take that. rifle,” said Bob, 
“and stand guard. There’s an entrance 
here somewhere and I’m going to find it.” 

Furiously Bob attacked the matted 
vines which covered the cliff. Guided 
by the hungry call of his pet he worked 
downward until suddenly his axe rang 
upon wood. A moment later he had ex- 
posed a door set into the face of the cliff, 
cunningly hidden by interlacing vines. 
“Throw me the spade,” yelled Bob. Out 
into the open came outlines of a door, 
but when Bob caught hold of the pro- 
truding handle it would not budge. Solid 
oak and fastened inside. Lucky that he 
had an axe. Blow after blow, Ted quiv- 
ering with excitement below, Jock, with 
ears pricked, seeming to sense impending 
adventure. The door yielded. From 
somewhere far below came the incessant 
squealing of a hungry pig. 


‘5 E’VE found it,” exulted Bob and 

now his voice was hushed. “Lucky 
I left that flashlight in my pocket last 
night. Ted, you stand on guard. I’m 
going down.” 

“Not me!” said Ted. “Boy, I’m scared 
to go and twice as sCared to stay. If this 
darned kneecap don’t jump out of place 
I'll be right with you and maybe ahead 
when we come back.” 


The light shone on rough steps leading 
downward. A cave. Soon they were in 
a great cavern, light filtering through 
from some opening in the front. Row 
upon row of casks piled high. In an 
enclosure made of casks, Stonewall Jack- 
son safe and sound. 

It was the keen-witted Ted who offered 
solution of the mystery. “Rum runners,” 
said he, “storin’ up all this booze and 
turnin’ it over to bootleggers. No won- 
der they wanted to drive you away. A 
million dollars’ worth of booze here, I 
reckon. Brought up from the river and 
trucked in, then out as they sold it.” 


“But the bear,” said Bob, “and stealing 
dad's violin. How do you account for 
that ?” 

“Don’t shoot so fast,” countered Ted. 
“Maybe we'll find out when we catch 
’em.” 


“They’ll be back tonight,” exclaimed 
Bob. “It’s evident they work here only 
at night. Ted, I’m going to stay right 
here. You beat it back and get help. Get 
your dad and Mr. O’Neal. Telephone dad 
to bring Mr. Burton and the sheriff. 
There may be a real gang.” 

“But you are not going to stay here 
alone,” cried Ted. “Kid, those fellows 
are desperate. They may kill you if they 
find you here.” 

Bob Barton’s lips set in grim lines. 
“Now that I’ve found where these devils 
hang out,” he said, “I’ll never leave until 
we square accounts. Leave me the rifle, 
Ted. Jock and I will stay on guard.” 


i xh3 in the open Ted Baldwin sped 
for help; deep in the cavern Bob 
explored. He found that steps led down- 
ward to another door which undoubtedly 
opened toward the river road. It was 
from that direction the villains would 
come. Retracing his steps, Bob crouched 
behind a row of kegs, Jock beside him. 
The tick of his watch seemed like ham- 
mer strokes. ‘Comforted by the presence 
of his master, Stonewall Jackson now 
gave only an occasional call for food. 


So long as he lived, Bob Barton would 
remember those crawling moments which 
seemed like hours. Tense, motionless, 
his rifle at full cock, Bob watched. It 
seemed ages before the guarded tones of 
approaching men came to Bob’s ears and 
he turned to face friend or enemy. It 
was Baldwin and O’Neal. Hobbling af- 
ter them came Squire Jones, his musket 
tightly gripped. A few words of explan- 
ation, then silence. From Warford a 
car was speeding at record-breaking 
pace, but the short day had come to an 
end and night had drawn her sable cur- 
tain across the cavern’s door before Ross 
Burton, Bradley Barton and Sheriff 
Grimes with two deputies all fully armed 
came stealing down. With them came 
Ted Baldwin and Vic Slade. Bob’s final 
command had been to bring the third of 
the “musketeers.” 


“Whew,” ejaculated Sheriff Grimes 
as he looked over the array of 
kegs, “this must be the gang that en- 
forcement officers have been after for 
years. A real haul, if we can get ’em.” 


“We'll get ’em,” announced Ross Bur- 
ton and he gripped Bob’s arm. “If we 
don’t after what this boy has done we 
ought to be shot. Some nerve, staying 
here, old man,” 

“Thank God, we came in time,” said 
Bradley Barton, and his voice broke. 
“Personal loss meant little to me when 
you were in danger.” 

“Take charge, Burton,” said the sher- 








HAT boy we adopted, my land and 

by gee, he sure is a care and a pleas- 
ure to me! I’m stared the young rascal 
will splinter his neck, reduce his whole 
form to a slivery wreck! He scoots up a 
tree with a whisk and a whirl and sits 
on a limb like an impudent squirrel! He 
see-saws and sways on the branches mid- 
air in a manner that raises my doubt and 
my hair! The game little rascal was 
born without fear, or lost it, perhaps, 
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in his~earliest year! I gasp as I watch 
him, but what can I say, for kids have 
their gambol and youth has its day! I 
feel palpitation creep over my heart, my 
pulse leap and tremble and tumble apart, 
but what can I do with a lad full of vim, 
for sixteen old duffers could not quiet 
him! 

Then, too, as I tremble and look at the 
lad I feel through my shaking most hon- 
estly glad; full glad that the youngster 
is not of the make that’s given to shiver 
and given to shake; I’m glad he’s not 
given to being afraid—much better a boy 
than a trembling old maid! ‘I figure 
when he tackles life for himself he’ll put 
forty ‘fraid-cats’ away on the shelf; he’ll 
lead on the playground and lead in his 
class, he’ll lead when he’s hunting, or fish- 
ing for bass; he’H lead in his business 
whatever it is, for courage is surely 
abundantly his! That kid is a winner 
I'm telling you that, he’ll throw every ob- 
stacle flat on the mat; he’ll capture the 
prizes of life, I can vow, and hang laurel 
wreaths on his crown and his brow! 








iff. “You’ve been where there was real 
fightin’. We may have it here.” 


UICKLY Burton divided the party. 


“Let ’em come in the front way as 
they'll be sure to do,” he said, “and we'll 
have men on-both sides of ’em. They’ll 
probably make a dash for the back out- 
let. Sheriff, you and your deputies take 
the back. We'll head ’em off when they 
turn back. Come on, fellows.” 

“What do we do if they show fight?” 
said O’Neal. 

“This is no picnic party,” answered 
Burton, and his voice was hard. “Shoot 
and shoot straight.” 

Tense and silent the party waited. Bob 
had muzzled the dog. Hours passed. 
The luminous dial on Bob’s watch showed 
that it was near midnight when, as pre- 
dicted by Burton, the cave door which 
led to the river approach opened, the 
gleam of an electric lantern illumined 
the dark interior and men were seen to 
enter. With no attempt at secrecy, voices 
raised in discussion, the party came on. 
The light was insufficient to show faces, 
but there were four men in the group. 
Tingling with excitement, Bob gripped 
his rifle while one knee pressed hard 
against Jock’s neck. 

“Hi, Tony,” called one man, who ap- 
peared to be the leader, “hurry on with 
that feed. Your prize pig’s callin’ you.” 

“Comin’ boss!” The slurred accent of 
a foreign tongue came in answer The 
men laughed. Jock struggled to rise and 
Bob forced him down. Great heavens, 
what was that? On the heels of the 
men who had passed Burton's hiding 
place ambled a giant hairy figure. Now 
the men had passed Burton’s advance 
guard. By his side Bob could feel the 
old Squire trembling with excitement. A 
moment more and all would be trapped. 


“C\URRENDER, you damned Yanks!” 


Gray hair tossed back, eyes aflame, 
Thomas Jefferson Jones had gone back to 
his earlier fighting days. Bang! The 
old musket roared harmlessly above the 
invaders’ heads. Up sprang Ross Bur- 
ton and his sharp “Hands up!” cut the 
air. Out from concealment came Sheriff 
Grimes and his men with menacing rifles. 
Six hands went skyward, but the leader 
whirled with revolver leveled at Squire 
Jones, who blocked his path. A flying 
tackle as Bob Barton dove for his man, 
the “putt” of a bullet as it buried in the 
cave wall. Pandemonium as Bob fought 
his enemy on the cave floor. From the 
doorway a call in some unknown tongue. 
As the bear whirled, Jock, freed from 
his muzzle, charged, to be “met with a 
blow which flung him far. Out raced the 
beast to disappear. A second later Ross 
Burton had pounced on Bob’s combatant 
and at a blow from his revolver butt the 
man lay still. 

“After the man outside!” yelled Bur- 
ton. Out raced O’Neal, Baldwin, Ted 
and Vic to fire in the direction of crash- 
ing sounds. Soon came the noise of a 
motor boat. “Got clean away,” panted 
John O’Neal as they returned, “but by 
all that’s good and bad we made some 
catch. Barton, I reckon your troubles 
are over now.” 

With one arm around Bob’s shoulder, 
Father Barton was giving thanks that he 
had not been harmed. Except for the 
bruises incidental to rough-and-tumble 
combat, Bob was none the worse for his 
encounter. Weakly reclining against the 
kegs tle old Squire, suffering from re- 
action, was mumbling thanks. “You 
saved my life, Robert,” the old man said, 
“and I caused all the trouble because I 
could not wait. By gad, sah, I thought 
I was back with General Lee. I shall not 
forget.” 

“Quick work, Bob,” commended Bur- 
ton. “You used your head. Doubt if I 
could have ‘winged’ your man before you 
plunged.” 

“Forget it,” said Bob as Squire Jones 
took his hand. “It was just luck that I 
happened to be where I could tackle him. 
He’s a tough customer, all right.” 


AFELY handcuffed, the outlaw leader 
regained consciousness to unloose 4 
stream of profanity. “Never would have 
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found us if it hadn’t been for that damned 
Wop,” he cried, “insisted in keepin’ that 
pig alive instead of killin’ it.” 

“What did you intend to do with the 
pig?” queried Sheriff Grimes of one out- 
Jaw, a young Negro who had surrendered 
at the first demand. 


“We was goin’ to sell him,” answered 
the Negro. “Tony done hear the boss 
say he was wuth two hundred and fifty 
dollahs, maybe moah.” 

“The poor nut,” broke in Ted Baldwin. 
“Didn't he know that without registra- 
tion papers that pig is just worth pork 
price?” 


“What’s registration papers?” de- 
manded the gang leader. Briefly Ted ex- 
plained. 

“The blankety, blank, blank fool!” 


howled the bandit. “And us goin’ to all 
the trouble of haulin’ that cursed pig here 
and swipin’ feed for him.” The capture 
had its element of comedy after all. Bur- 
ton, .O’Neal and the boys laughed uproar- 
iously as their captive continued to curse. 


“What became of my violin?” cut in 
Bradley Barton. “That disappeared when 
you got the pig.” 

“Ask Tony, he knows,” answered the 
leader to relapse into sullen silence. 


“We'll get it out of him,” answered 
Sheriff Grimes. “Wait until the govern- 
ment men get hold of ’em.” 

“J ain’t in on this whiskey sellin’,” 
pleaded the black man. “All I done is 
just to help tote barls.” 


“That’s it,” sneered the third bandit, a 
hard-faced man of middle age. “Try to 
save your own skin. An’ you are the 
guy who first showed us this cave. 

“What’s that?” It was the old Squire, 
menacing the Negro, who shrunk back. 
“Out with it, you black rascal. How did 
you find this heah place?” 


“It was my grandaddy,” answered the 
black man. “He found it back in slavery 
times. He done run away an’ hid here. 
He tol’ my daddy an’ he tol’ me. I was 
workin’ for the boss here years ago an’ 
we come heah with a boatload of whisky. 
Tony, he been sellin’ it = 


“Shut up, you black ——” At the men- 
ace in the outlaw leader’s voice the Ne- 
gro closed his lips, nor would threats or 
persuasion bring another word. 





“ATO DOUBT it is true, sah,” an- 

nounced the old Squire. ‘During 
the war some of our slaves disappeared. 
All this was heavy timber then, rough 
and wild. There was no road along the 
river bluff. Vines covered the bluff then 
as they do now. And to think that this 
mystery on my own farm caused you-all 
so much trouble. I am sorry, sah.” 


““All’s well that ends well,’”’ quoted 
Bradley Barton. “You’ve done enough for 
us, Squire, to make up for all of it. I 
hope we may spend many years with you 
if you will have us stay.” 


“As long as you like, sah,” said the old 
man emphatically. “Your lad saved my 
life. But before that you-all were as 
my family.” 

“Let’s get out of here,” announced the 
Practical Grimes. “This may be a good 
place for bootleggers and bears but not 
for met. One bird has flown, but we'll 
get him yet. Miller, you and Clark stay 
On guard. Burton will help me take 
these crooks to jail.” 

“Bootleggers and bears!” Still there 
remained the-mystery of the furred free- 

ter and the missing violin which 
Bradley Barton still bewailed as if it 
were a lost child Solution, ifi it was to 
come, was a matter of the future. Jock 
tame up, limping, to be caressed and pet- 
ted. “Wasn’t your fault you didn’t nail 
him, old man,” commended Burton. “If 
it hadn't been for the mix-up I’d have 
Put a bullet into that big brute.” 


“Yeah, Tony would have killed you if 
you had,” spoke up the bandit who had 
fot resisted arrest. “Sets a lot of store 

that animile. That bear follers him 
Wherever he goes. Tony’s smart, too. 
You'll never get him or his bear.” 


“ANYWAY, old ‘Stony’ isn’t going 
hungry,” announced Ted Baldwin 

as he dragged in a sack of corn. “Here’s 
the eats for Tony’s pedigreed pig which 
was kind enough to leave.” A fresh 
Sutburst of profanity from the outlaw 
er did not seem to affect Stonewall 
As ‘Stony’ stoically 
ed the corn, Bob decided to spend 


the remainder of the night in the cave, 
driving his pet home when daylight came. 
Ted and Vic elected to stay also. Father 
Barton hastened back to ’phone the news 
to Bob’s anxious mother, the old Squire 
accompanying him. O’Neal and Baldwin 
went off with Burton and Sheriff Grimes, 
the prisoners each handcuffed to another 
man. It surely had been an eventful 
night. As they lay and talked in guarded 
tones the boys again lived over those stir- 
ring moments. Ted and Vic were jubi- 
lant over the fact that their chum now 
seemed a permanent fixture in the com- 
munity. 

“When our whiskers are as white and 
as long as those on the old Squire,” said 
Ted Baldwin, “Vic an’ me will be comin’ 
over to smoke our pipes with you an’ 
talk over this night. Like Uncle Lem 
Peters, we'll say, ‘Them were the days!” 

Even in the darkness of the cavern it 
seemed to Bob Barton as if the light of 
future happiness and prosperity glowed 
with roseate hue. Some day, please God, 
Mother Barton might have a home where 
no voice could call, “Move on!” There 
was but one depressing thought to mar 
complete happiness. Like the loss of a 
favorite child which never could be re- 
placed Bradley Barton ever would mourn 
the instrument which had become a part 
of his very heart. 


“Fellows,” confided Bob as loss of 


sleep dragged hard upon his lids, “I'll 
never be satisfied until we find dad’s vio- 


lin. We've had luck so far, who knows, 
we may find it yet?” Worn out by their 
two-nights’ vigil, Bob and Ted drowsed 
in uneasy slumber. Vic joined the watch- 


ing men. 
“That kid’s got nerve,” remarked 
Miller. ‘‘Me? I wouldn’t have stayed on 


here alone for the value of all the booze 
in this cave. And that’s some. That gang 
leader’s some tough bird, got a long 
criminal record, I betcha. But what a 
bootlegger was doin’ with a bear beats 
me. What do you reckon, Ike?” 


“Mebbe the bear lived in this here 
cave,” conjectured Ike, “and they tamed 


“Well,” concluded Vic, “Bob Barton 
so far has gotten everything he goes af- 
ter. Stranger things might happen than 
that he gets ‘Wop,’ bear and violin.” 


(Continued next week) 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 











OUGHT Chicks From Unreliable 

Hatchery—I bought from a com- 
mercial hatchery 1,000 supposed purebred 
White Leghorn chicks. They turned out 
to be mongrels, green and brown beaks 
and legs, and all kinds of mottled feath- 
ers. It pays to investigate where your 
eggs come from if you want purebred 
chicks, MRS. J.-Le: 
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Exchanged Eggs for Sickly Birds.— 
Last year I advertised purebred eggs for 
hatching in one of our county papers. 
Some of my neighbors came to me and 
wanted eggs to set and promised to pay 
a pullet for each setting. I was glad to 
accommodate them and let out about 30 
settings this way. As a result, I got 
roup and sorehead in my flock and some 
very poor layers. M. V. 


Kept Hogs Too Long—We had a 
few surplus. hogs for which we were 
offered a fair market price, but not 
quite what we wanted for them. They 
were fed on for several months, with 
the result that they were then too large 
to bring top price and consequently had 
to be sold at but very little more than 
we were first offered—a net loss of 
feed and labor. 


Was a Cotton Crank Too Long— 
I very much regret-being such a “cotton 
crank” for lo, so long! For the past 
few years I have stuck to the dairy cow 
and the hog and have found success. 
That’s because (1) livestock compels the 
adoption of a better balanced plan of 
production, (2) brings in something 
each month, and (3) consumes a lot of 
stuff for which there is little, in fact no 
market—grass, for instance. W. D. 
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“A Service Institution’’ 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 








Another corps of experts devote their time to bringing about industrial development. 
person, group or industry can have the assistance of these men-for the asking. 
community. And the entire Missouri Pacific Lines organization is ready to help in every pos- 
sible way at all times to bring about further development in any community and along any 
line that offers hope of success. 


There are in the Missouri Pacific Lines organization experts who are helping to bring 
together the producers and consumers of raw materials and this staff includes such experts 


We are proud of the fact that Chambers of Commerce, civic organizations of all kinds and 
state-wide and nation-wide organizations call on us for assistance and codperation. 
includes such vitally necessary work as taking to the people who need it most demonstrations 
and information regarding such things as malaria and typhoid control, etc. 


We are proud of the fact that agricultural organizations of all kinds call on us for 
assistance of every conceivable nature and most of all we are proud of the fact that somewhere 
in our organization there is some expert or someone who can be of assistance to any firm, 
individual, community, industry, or organization in need of help. 


That is why I say that the American railroads are super-service institutions. 
add that we are glad that we are able to be of service to so many in so many ways. 


It has been said that “the measure of a man’s bigness may be counted by the little things 
he is willing to do.” Our ambition is to be the biggest railroad in the world, judged by that 
standard. We seek the opportunity to be of service in any way we can in addition to providing 
adequate and dependable transportation for all the traffic that is offered. 


I solicit your codperation and suggestions. 








American Railroads Are 
Genuine Super-Service 
Institutions! 


MERICAN railroads are not only adequately handling an ever-increasing volume of traffic 
at an ever-increasing rate—they are voluntarily offering to the public they serve countless 
services outside the routine business of providing transportation. 


The Missouri Pacific Lines, for instance, maintains a corps of experts who are working 
ceaselessly to assist the people in the territory served by our lines to bring about proper 
This one branch of special service alone reaches into thousands of 
communities and includes expert assistance in standardizing and marketing as well as in the 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 
ONDAY, May 30.—It’s no disgrace, 
but good sense, to take 15 minutes 

in the middle of a busy morning or after- 

noon and deliberately forget about house- 

work, Try it 

today. 

T uesday, 
May 31— 
Buy a small 
funnel and 
put your ball 
of string in 
it. Hang it in 
i a handy place 
in the kitchen 
and the string 
= always is 

ready to use. 
Wednesday, 
June 1.— 
When string- 
ing beads dip 
the end of the cord in glue and shape 
it to a point. When it is dry the pointed 
end will serve in the place of a needle. 






































Thursday, June 2—Very new are the 
suits composed of a matching silk dress 
and short coat. They are excellent for 
summer traveling if made of dark soft 
silk such as navy crepe de chine. 


Friday, June 3.—Left over pieces of 
flowered wallpaper are good for lining 
bureau drawers. Fasten the corners 
down with thumb tacks. 


Saturday, June 4—Father’s Day. 
Wouldn’t father enjoy .a family fishing 
trip followed by a picnic supper in the 
woods? 


Sunday, June 5—Vegetables cooked 
yesterday and served as a salad today 
save time in preparing dinner and are 
just as delicious as the usual hot ones. 


~ READY-MADE AND HOME- _ 
MADE. 


Will It Fade? 


NE of our humorists has recently 

printed an article on the proper things 
for a railroad traveler to ask the infor- 
mation clerk. Of course it is a silly 
take-off on the traveling public not know- 
ing definitely what it wants, but it has 
always seemed to me about as foolish to 
ask the man at, the dress goods counter, 
“Will it fade.” 

Naturally the clerk makes a guess that 
it won’t, since he is there to sell it and 
his living depends on his ability to get 
you or some one else to buy it. He prob- 
ably knows very little about the material 
or about your laundry methods and often 
honestly believes it won't fade. 

The clerk’s guarantee is not enough to 
satisfy the intelligent modern shopper. 
She wants the manufacturer to stamp 
the guarantee on the selvedge. This 
means that the manufacturer will give 
you your money back and in some cases 
pay you for the time spent in making 
the garment, if the color fades. 

Although certain staple brands are 
guaranteed not to fade, some of the dye 
is left in the goods and will come out 
the first time it is washed. This running 
of a color may ruin the looks of a dress 
if it is trimmed with a lighter color. 
One should always test a sample before 
making it by attaching a piece of white 
cloth to it and noticing, after washing 
it in soapy water, if the white is still 
clear. 

The housewife should remember that 
miethods used in washing colored fabrics 
are factors in fading. It is well to re- 


—_—s 





member that yellow laundry soap, wash- 
ing powders, and very hot water should 
never be used on colored textiles. 

One clever mother uses this test for 
fading on all the cotton materials she 
makes into children’s clothes because she 
says she can’t be bothered watching her 
laundress to see that she uses careful 
methods. She takes a sample of the 
material before buying and boils it for 
15 
tablespoon of washing soda, one table- 
spoon of shaved soap and one cup of 
water. This approximates 50 washings, 
about the length of life of ordinary gar- 
ments. 

MRS. EDITH G. VAN DEUSEN. 


THE VANITY BOX 
The Manicure 


MOOTH, clean hands with beautifully 

shaped and cared for nails are a mark 
of civilization as well as of beauty. They 
are worth a little time and trouble to 
achieve them. 














The outfit required for the home mani- 
cure, until such time as you have saved 
money for a regular outfit, is as follows: 
a nail file (or emery papers are equally 
good and can be bought at any drug 
store), a jar of white vaseline, a bottle 
of peroxide, a box of nail polish, a few 
orangewood sticks. You see I have made 
no mention whatever of scissors. You had 
better have a pair to cut off, very gently, 
little odd bits of rough skin which, of 
course, will not be there when you have 
learned how to deal with your nails. 

Now, how to do it. First, file your nails 
with your little emery paper, trimming 
and shaping them slightly to a point but 
not too much of a point. When this is 


minutes in a solution made of one’ 


done, wash your hands thoroughly. Then 
put some soap flakes in a little bow! of 
hot water. Keep your fingers soaking in 
it for five or six minutes, one hand at a 
time. When the cuticle is quite soft, 
push it down. Never cut it. Next, dip 
an orangewood stick into your peroxide 
and extra clean each nail. 


Then dip a fresh stick into the white 
vaseline and once more push down the 
cuticle firmly. Leave the vaseline on a 
few moments. Dip your fingers into the 
soapy water once more. Dry and polish. 
Nothing polishes more satisfactorily than 
the palm of your hand. It is better than 
any chamois but you can buy a little 
leather buffer if you prefer it. 


That is the treatment. Easy and sim- 
ple, isn’t it? It should be done at least 
once a week. 


Added to this, vaseline your nails 
every night, rub them sometimes in half 
a lemon after washing, and be careful 
to use your orangewood stick frequently. 


. 


| HOSTESS AND GUEST 


The ‘‘Village Shower” That 
Reigned Supreme 


HEN Phyllis and Ned moved into 

their new little home, their neigh- 
borhood club gave them a shower which 
was far more to their liking than any 
linen or china outpouring could have 
been. Because it involved things espe- 
cially suitable for their environment it 
was called a “Village Shower,” and the 
gifts ranged all the way from young 
trees to old setting hens. 








Flower seeds there were in profusion, 
as well as potted plants. The hardy an- 








PATTERN DEPARTMEN 


w2$—Particularly Wearable.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

3034—Flat Tiers Are Smart.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 5% yards of 1%-inch rib- 
bon, 

2975—Practical Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, %, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 5 yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

2992 — Unmistakably New.— The pattern 











cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 44 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


3040—Junior Sports Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 154 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

2337—Cunning Rompers.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes %, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

2483—One-piece Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 7% yards of binding. 














nuals were not forgotten, and one zeal- 
ous neighbor went so far as to start a bed 
of pansies in a flat box a few weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the shower, so they 
were all ready for transplanting. 


Another woman contributed some small 
gardening implements, such as a trowel, 
2 hand rake, a weeder, and a garden fork. 
A long porch box filled with geraniums 
and vinca vines and a hanging basket of 
ferns were other gifts. One thoughtful 
young lady sent a year’s subscription to 
a farmers’ magazine. 


Then there was the usual supply of 
humorous gifts in the shape of china nest 
eggs, bottle of disinfectants and remedies 
for the various poultry diseases, a large 
sack of chick feed, a few yards of chick- 
en wire, and the amateur craftsman of 
the community had expended his best ef- 
forts on a quaint little chicken coop, large 
enough for a setting hen and her biddies, 
The carpenter man made a small dog ken- 
nel for the pup, while a wheelbarrow, 
rakes, hoes, spade, shovel, and bushel 
baskets were not forgotten by others of 
the practical sex. 


These things were all carted out by 
one of the farmer’s wagons ahead of the 
party of young folks. They brought a 
picnic supper to be served out in the yard 
under the trees. While the supper pro- 
ceeded someone was busy making conun- 


drums that involved the names of trees :—. 


What tree would be a girl’s name if it ended 
with “n” instead of “m’? Elm—Ellen. 

What tree would be a girl’s name if it 
had “b” instead of “p” in the middle? Ma- 
ple—Mabel. 

What tree would be the most sought after 
if “‘u”’ were inserted in the middle? Poplar— 
Popular. 

What tree would be funny 
before it? Oak—Joke. 

What tree would taste good if it had its 
last two letters cut off? Pine—Pie. 

What tree would wear black if ‘‘d” were 
substituted for its middle two letters? Wil- 
low—W idow. 

What tree would be a tricky scheme if you 
took away the first two letters? Spruce— 
Ruse. 

What tree would be a fruit instead of a 
nut if the first letter were changed to “p”? 
Beech—Peach. 

What tree would be a place of worship if 
“ch” were substituted for its first letter? 
Birch—Church. 


if it had “j” 


There was a contest to see who could 
name the most breeds of chickens and 
correctly describe each. The winner was 
promised the first egg laid by the gift 
hen. 

After singing and toasting marshmal- 
lows around the little fire which they 
built outside to lighten up after the sum 
had set, they all went home, leaving Ned 
and Phyllis to look over the various and 
sundry presents they had just received. 





| DAD IN THE KITCHEN | 
Cleaning the Oil Stove 


“ WUST look at these advertisements 

for oi] stoves,” said Mrs. Graysom. 
“The new stoves are much more attrac- 
tive than the old ones.” 

“How?” asked Dad, looking up from 
his paper. 

“Well, they are made in light colors to 
go with our modern light kitchens. Many 
of them have porcelain cooking tops that 
only need wiping with a damp cloth to 
keep them clean and bright. And they 
cook better and look prettier in the 
kitchen.” 

“Well, after all the oil stove should not 
be expected to last a life time,” said Dad. 
“Next time we go to town let’s look at 
these wonderful new ones. It may be 
real economy to buy one.” 





“That’s true,” answered Mrs. Graysom 
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j V ATCH for answers to last 

week's questions in next week’s 
issue. It has been found impossible 
to insert them this week. 








“In the meantime I wonder if you would 
mind helping me clean the old one?” 

“Aha!” exclaimed her husband in mock 
dismay, “I knew all this talk about oil 
stoves meant work for me some way. 
What do you want me to do?” 

“First, let's brush the burners with a 
stiff brush,’ said Mrs. Grayson. “Boiled 
over foods have left gummy deposits on 
this one and that one let’s boil in wash- 
ing soda. I’m afraid lye would hurt the 
metal and make it liable to rust later.” 

“And just where do I come in?” 

“While I am cleaning the burners and 
seeing that every little hole is open to do 
its work suppose you drain the oil that 
has been left standing in the fe®d pipe 
and burners.” 

“Why must that be done?” 


“Because I read that even though kero- 
sene evaporates slowly what remains af- 
ter standing several months is likely to 
be residue or acids. The articte said that 
the feed pipe of an old stove should be 
drained every three months so as to keep 
out any sediment in the pipe or oil basin. 
A long flexible wire will dislodge sedi- 
ment from the feed pipe. The feed pipe 
should then be rinsed with clean kerosene 
and all the dirty oil thrown away.” 

“What it is to have a wife who reads,” 
laughed Dad. “And I have an idea all 
my own too. I'll buy a piece of mica at 
the hardware store and replace the broken 
piece in the door. I notice that that burner 
does not heat as well as the others.” 

“What it is to have a husband who no- 
tices,” exclaimed Mrs. Grayson affec- 
tionately. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR | 
_ INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS | 


New Patterns for Rug Makers 


ACH season has its fashion in hooked 

rugs. Awhile ago it was yarn. This 
year it’s gingham. The gingham should 
be cut in strips three-eighths of an inch 
in width. The burlap on which the rug 
is to be hooked should be of a fairly firm 
weave, neither very coarse nor very fine. 
A medium-sized hook is best. 

The burlap should be stretched “taut 
and firm on a rug frame the size of the 
tug required. About two inches should 
be left as a margin to turn under for a 
hem when the rug is finished. The bur- 








RUG 


MAKING AS IT USED TO BE 


lap may be purchased with the pattern 
already stamped on, or if the worker is a 
bit of an artist, she may design her own 
tug. All the quaint old flowers and cows 
and eagles and conventional designs 
found on hooked rugs made a hundred 
years ago were the artistic efforts of the 
Women who made them. 

The loops are pulled to a pile of about 


/ @ quarter of an inch if the rug is to be 


left in loops, or a little longer if it is to 

=cut or chenilled as it is called. The 
Clipping is usually done a few rows at a 
fime as the work progresses as this is 
fasier than waiting for the whole rug to 
be finished. Most women, however, find 





/*% more interesting to fill in the design 


first and then the background. In_ this 
case the design is clipped as completed 
and the field a few rows at a time. 

When the hooking is completed the 
margin is turned under and stitched flat 
for a hem. The rug is then lined. It 
adds to the life of any hooked rug to lay 
is wrong side up on the floor for a few 
hours from time to time, as this loosens 
the dust that has settled at the base of 
the pile. 

In choosing the color scheme for a rug 
remember that either the field should be 
neutral with brillian* colorings in the de- 





UP-TO-DATE 


RUG MAKING 


sign or the field may be of brilliant tones 
with a design in neutrals. Of course the 
colors depend upon the use for which 
the rug is intended, whether for bedroom 
or living room, and the color scheme in 
which it will find itself. 

The rug at the top of the sketch has a 
background of old blues, with the designs 
in brilliant orange, greens, and coral. It 
is suitable for a living room. 

The rug below has a rather unusual 
center field of green and white checked 
gingham, a bordering field of blue-green 
with a corner design in orange and violet. 
The design in the center field has its 
flowers of orange and violet with light 
violet centers, and the leaves and flower 
pot are of the blue-green with touches of 
orange on the flower pot. This rug is 
more suitable for a bedroom. 


TWO INTERESTING CONTESTS | 
Why I Have Never Married 


A S A rule our contests are for the 

farm wives but this month we are 
giving the unmarried.men and women a 
chance to speak. Why haven’t you mar- 
ried? You must have a reason and it is 
sure to be interesting to both married 
and single readers. For the best letter 
of not more than 500 words we shall give 
a prize of $5. All letters must be mailed 
before June 15. 








Teens and Twenties 


VERYBODY loves babies. Send us 

photographs of any variety of ba- 
bies, barnyard or human, raised on your 
farm or seen on your travels. The pic- 
tures must be clear and well taken. Send 
glossy prints, not negatives. For the pic- 
ture the judges consider best we shall 
give a prize of $3. All photographs. must 
be mailed before June 15. If you wish 
your picture sent back be sure to enclose 
return postage. 
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The more raisins 





the better the pudding 


And good raisins cost so little 
in this Sun-Maid bargain sack 


The simplest puddings will be 
popular at your house if they 
hold plenty of plump, meaty 
raisins. A few raisins aren’t 
enough. And good raisins are 
essential. 


Both are reasons for buying 
the Sun-Maid “Market Day 
Special” bag. 


In this bag you get 4 lbs. or 
2 lbs. of fine seedless raisins 
and you get them ata surpris- 
ingly low price. it’s 


Sun-Maid Nectars 


are awonderful new kind 
of seedless raisins—with 
the fragrance, flavor and 
plump tenderness of fresh 
grapes! Try them. In 
15 oz. red cartons at your 
grocer’s 





a value that only Sun-Maid can 
offer for Sun-Maid alone can 
select from the crop just the 
finest raisins, perfect those, and 
profitably dispose of the rest 
that do not meet its standards. 
Sun-Maid methods and equip- 
ment are exclusive. 


Ask your grocer for the blue 
bag with the Sun-Maid girl on 
it. Use these raisins generously 
in cakes, pies, cookies, cereals 
and puddings. See how thefolks 
enjoy your treats. 


Sun Maid Puffed 
are the seeded raisins 
that everyone prefers now. 
Seeded raisins that aren't 
sticky! With all the flavor 
of the Muscat grape! In 
15 os. blue cartons 





Grown and packed by 


SuN-MaIp Raisin Growers 


O F 


CAL PO. 8 1-A 


A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS — 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at ‘one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








If You Are A 


WOMAN 


Who would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 per 
week in your spare time doing some adver- 
tising work for me write today and get full 
information about the Wonder Box. I have 
the best little money maker in captivity. 


oo te eee 














a Reinforced je 
[i ctonacry costs $2.50. Ot. eneee 


Stroo FREE. STERLING CO. 








today—for NEW Witte En Book tell 
how you can now buy a WITTE 
f balance small EASY 
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J... Added Profits 
Ete of 15¢ to 25¢ 
Kar per Bushel 
fs fomPeanuts 


, Buyers of peanuts pay a’ 
, ’ premium for better picked 
iz “¢ 2% nuts. Last year many buyers 
: mq ** gave 15¢ to 25¢ more per 
"ig foe bushel for Benthall-picked 
— peanuts. They prefer them 
4o hand picked because with the Benthall all 
defective nuts and trash are taken out. 
On a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushel 
means $200.00 added profit.- 


Sell when 
Peanuts bring 
the most 


There are no cracked peanuts 
when you pick with a Benthall. 
yw” The peanuts will keep because the 
weevils can’t get in as long as the shells are 
uncracked. Threshers crack the shells and 
threshed peanuts must be sold at once and at 
a price less than the market. - 
With the Benthall you can sell early, late or 
whenever the price is best. This often means 
60¢ more per bushel or $400.00 additional 
profit from a 800 bushel crop. 


ave the Peanut 
« Hay ~ worth 
412.50 or better 
# peracre | 


The Benthall has no cylinders 
for vines to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively worth 
$12.50 per acre. You lose this if you use a 
thresher Lecause a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making it unfit for feed. 

If you plant as much as 20 acres, you save 
$250.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 


ae & a 






























r= Earn’70 aday 
i -\ doing Picking 


M » for Neighbors 


Mj llillare Many farmers make enough 


the first year picking pea- 
nuts for their neighbors to pay for the Benthall. 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make 
in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per season. 


More Money for Farmers” 


That is my slogan and I am going to make good 
with a Peanut Picker built better than ever ¢ 
before and secing that every grower who needs 4 
a Benthall and is in position to buy one,-can get 
it. Wrife for my proposition. All I ask is the 
opportunity to place the facts before you. 


C.A.Shoop Secy. 


Benthall Machine Co. 
Suffolk Va. 


sie -| ee in any See ; 
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71 tase 
Factory FREE Offer 


We want men to test this shoe. We 
pay you $2.00 for trying out a pair 
of the famous Goodyear welt, guar- 
anteed for absolute waterproof, 
Gives 8 months’ service. Army 
and Police Shoe, made of 
dark brown waterproof Elk- 
skin leather, Factory 
price of this shoe $4.97. 
only 


You pay 
$2.97 





SHOE MFG. CO., Dept. B, Westfield, Mass, 





A Good Place to Buy 
Your Seeds! 


The advertisers listing seeds in these 
columns are trustworthy and reliable. 
You can depend upon a square deal 
when you order from an advertiser in 
— Progressive Farmer. We see to 
that. 

Qrder Your Seeds Early. 











| together. 


Dyer 


from 


to 1/ 
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| THE CHUCK-WILL'S-WIDOW | 


One of an Interesting Family 


ig toate every farm boy knows the 
calls of the whip-poor-will and the 
chuck-will’s-widow. “Chip-flyouta-white- 
oaks,”’ many call the latter. 

But, while nearly everybody knows the 
calls, how many know the birds them- 
selves? Both are night birds, seldom 
seen in daylight. If. you’ve ever been 











: 2s Ps mre 

—Drawing by Teuis Agaseiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 

CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW 


%. ¥. y 
na iccenesamann sce haaaattned teacas 


lucky enough to run onto one during the 
day you know how hard it is to dis- 
tinguish their dark mottled brown and 
russet coloring from the ground or stump 
or.tree where they were resting. The 
chuck-will’s-widow is more distinctively 
a Southern bird than the whip-poor-will 
and in most sections is the more com- 
mon of the two. It is also a much larger 
bird than the whip-poor-will. Two white 
eggs blotched with brown or lavender are 
laid on the ground in woods or under- 
brush. 


The most remarkable thing about the 
chuck-will’s-widow (and of whip-poor- 
wills and bullbats too) is their mouth. It 
literally reaches “from ear to ear” as 
you hear said about some folks. The 
food is taken while flying, these enor- 
mous mouths scooping up everything that 
comes within reach. The Department ‘of 
Agriculture says that though the chuck- 
will’s-widow occasionally scoops up small 
birds and eats them, it is, generally speak- 
ing, insectivorous, and must be consid- 
ered a useful bird. It destroys large 
numbers of destructive insects. 


| FROM NEPHEWS AND NIECES | 








JOUR Singing Girls.— There are 
four of us girls nearly the same size. 
Twoare in the fourth grade and two (the 
twins) are in the fifth grade. We have 
great times. We sing at church, some- 


| times by ourselves, and at Sunday school. 


On children’s days we four always sing 
We are practicing on one now 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—PoRyient 107 Oy ate 














“TI didn’t mean to be wasteful. I just 
squeezed my tooth paste in a saucer to 
see how big a pile it would make.” 

“I guess I have more good luck than 
anybody. I cut my finger on a broke 
bottle an’ don’t have to do no piano 





practice for a week.” 





to sing and act at our league meeting 
Thursday night. We wish every one 
could come. When our grandfather comes 
to visit us he always has us sing for him. 
He is 80 years old and cannot hear well, 
so we have to stand close to him. He al- 
ways praises us so we are glad to sing 
for him. My father has been taking The 
Progressive. Farmer a long, long time 
before either of us was born. He says 
it has helped him a lot in his farm work. 
We enjoy it too. 
THELMA FERGUSON. 
Greensville County, Va. 


Enjoys Farm Life.—I am a Vir- 
ginia girl and my father is a subscriber 
to The Progressive Farmer. I am a 
steady reader. I enjoy it very much. 
There are seven of us in the family. I 
am 14 and the oldest girl. There are 
three boys older than I. We live on a 
large farm with grandfather. During 
the summer I help mother in the garden, 
and help keep house. During the winter 
I attend high school which is efght miles 
from here. I board away from home. 
I have lived in the country five years 
and find it much better for me than the 








Ait sings in the treetops 

=§ It howls in the storm; 
It plays with the children, 

Sometimes cold, 
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©) Tr numbers stand for the 
letters of the alphabet. 
A is one, B is two and soon, 











During hot summer days I go in 
I can 


city. 
swimming in a river near here. 
swim very well and enjoy it. 
A CONTENTED GIRL. 
Carroll County, Va. 


Wants to Join Club.—I am not a 
member of any of the clubs but I want to 
write a letter to the girls and boys any- 
way. I hope to be a member of one 
some time. My father is a farmer. In 
the spring he plants tobacco, corn, pota- 
toes, peas, and velvet beans. He also has 
a garden -with cabbage, collards, beans, 
Irish potatoes, and tomatoes. In the fall 
he sows rye for the chickens. Mother 
has 35 fine hens which are laying and 
lots of young ptllets. I am in the eighth 
grade. I go to school at Harry Indus- 
trial, Aynor, S. C., and enjoy my work. 
I am interested in club work and would 
like to join. I love country life. I 
want all of the boys and girls to write to 
me. NETTIE MAUD EDWARDS. 

Horry County, S. C. 


Has a Beautiful Dog.—I have a big 
black and brown dog. My uncle gave 
him to me when he was a little puppy. 
He will play with me when I come home 
from school. I am 11 years old, and 


The Progressive Farvier = 4 


have no brothers or sisters. 
fifth grade, and like to go to school. My 
teacher’s name is Earnest Allen. He js 
my first cousin. We live on a 150-acre 
farm. I help my dad plant corn in the 
spring and help him hoe it, too. I am 
left handed. There is another girl who 
comes to my school who is left; handed, 
My father takes The Progressive Farmer, 
and I like to read the letters from the 
boys and girls. I would like for some 
of you girls to write to me. 
ONIBEE JOHNSON. 
Pastell, N. C. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
“There Are” or “There Is” 


HE most common mistake I hear 

made in English is using the verb are 
with the word there, no matter whether 
there is,one or more than one spoken of. 
Every day I hear expressions like these: 
“Mamma, are there any more milk?”, 
“Daddy, there are some corn in the stall 
for the horses already,” “Sister, are 
there enough gas in the car to go to 
town ?’’, “There are going to be a party at 
Mr. Smith’s house tonight.” The sub- 
ject in each of these sentences is singular 
and so the verb must be singular. They 
should be: “Mamma, is there any more 
milk?”, “Daddy, there is some corn in 
the stall for the horses,” “Sister, is there 
enough gas in the car to go to town?”, 
“There is going to be a party at Mr. 
Smith’s house tonight.” 

KATHERINE PETTIGREW. 
Titus County, Texas. 


| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


Ww is the letter “G’” like the sun? 
2. Why is a woman’s beauty like a 
dollar bill? 


3. What is the difference between a hollow 
tube and a foolish Dutchman? 


4. What fruit is the most visionary? 














5. What goes from Boston to Montreal 
without moving? 
ANSWERS 
1. It is the center of light. 
2. Because, once changed, it’s gone. 


3. One is a hollow cylinder and the other 
is a silly Hollander. 


4. The apple of the eye. 
5. The railroad tracks. 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 








A Handy Bench 


Kg." 





BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Finished Dimensions Use 
(Tee oe ye TR pe AR A eget ee Top 
D ee 5 os sessscaredoanee Side aprons 
DB Wma oo siccccvecceses Legs 


Either 6d finishing nails or screws may be 
used for assembling. 


Grandma Say: 


A long face makes 4 
long task; smile yout 
way through. 














I am in the — 
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2 Dresses for $] 69} 


Regular and 
: Extra Sizes 
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DON'T SEND 
ONE PENNY 


JUST send your name and address 
—no money—and I will send these Jag 
two dresses toyou, This is a won- fg 
derful opportunity to get 2 dresses 
that can be worn either for street or house wear, for 
about half their regular p: 
dress is made of plain linene with collar, front 
and imitation et tabs of fi 
et ans oan fast color cotton 
sis je of @ guaran’ a8’ 
in newest small .It is trimmed with 
jon crochet lace on collar, front of waist and 
irred across the 





it 


eet. The cert te oe ss front in a fall 
flare effec’ aranteed perfectly. 

le at Ty 
they are chea: the price is so low, as they are 














Dostman 
the simple directions, and if after thirty minutes you 
tga find the insect pests have vanished the prescrip- 
Sid is made to aca 
‘st way of killing flies. Write today. 


Easy to Kill and 
Rid Place of Flies 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison ‘But Fatal to Insect 
Pests—Harmless to Stock. 


Flies are dangerous. They spread diseases, and cost 
the farmers thousands of dollars in losses of livestock 
and lowered milk production, ecientists have 
made this menace the object of study. 





Now, the Rid-O-Pest Company has announced the per- 
fection of a simple prescription, cheaply and easily 
Mepared at home, with which you can rid your house, 
barn and livestock of insect pests almost instantly— 
with no trouble at all. It is fatal to flies of all kinds 
road other pests, such as gers, mosquitoes and 
This new discovery is not a poison though it kille in- 
fect pests like magic. Farm animals and human be- 
ings are not affected by it. ‘This prescription is so 
1 as a repellent that flies will not come near 
Mock or buildings where it has been used. It is par- 
tieu} valuable for cows and horses. 
2 are so confident that this discovery will quickly 
your place of insect pests that we offer to send 
ny reader of this paper a full size $2.00 prescription 
only $1.00. With this as a base you can mix at 
© enough to be free from these pests—or you can 
half of it to a friend and thereby get yours free. 
ig few send no money—just your name and address 
id-O-Pest Company, 311 Interstate Bldg., Kansas 
tel Missouri, and the regular $2.00 prescription will 
Mailed at once for which you need only pay the 
$1.00 and postage. Mix and use according to 


This offer is fully guaranteed 
uaint you with the best and cheap- 


(le 


Koger Threshers 
Perfect Combines 


Teshes cowpeas and soybeans from the 
Mown vines; wheat, oats and corn. Noth- 
ing like them. Best machine, with the 








best Price. Booklet 5 free. 
KOGER THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 








NOBODY'S BUSINESS 





By GEE McGEE 











Suggested Epitaphs 


HIS stone is erected for Rufus J. Dean, 


Who was cleaning his clothes in a pan 


of benzine. 
He lit up his pipe and started to rinse, 


And our friend Rufus J. hasn’t benzine 


since, 





Beneath this sod lies little William Brown, 
He cranked up his lizzie and started to town, 


A tire blew out and a piston broke, 
Aftér they found him he never spoke. 


Sacred to the memory of Sammie Strive, 
He touched a wire, it was alive. 

He read the sign, but he wanted to know. 
Now he’s gone home to dynomo. 


This is the grave of Billie Sapp, 
He tried to bite a dynamite cap, 

His head was found down in the well, 
He will be missed: Ding! Dong! Bell! 


Farmer Jones 


behest Jones got his money from 


the intermediate credit 


bank the 


other day, and now he’s ready to grow 


another crop. 


day to get his check cashed, 


He came to town Satur- 
and he 


brought along the following list of farm 


supplies needed to start off with:— 


plow line. 

tail light. 

loud speaker. 
carbureter. 
graphophone records. 
clevis. 

pair silk hose (Sallie). 
pair silk hose (Jennie). 
pair silk hose (Nellie). 
silk dress (Sallie). 

silk dress (Jennie). 
silk dress (Nellie). 
heel bolt. 

pairs slippers. 

bushels corn. 

bushels oats. 

cans salmon. 

pounds butter. 

1 battery charger. 

1 hamestring. 


o-oo ee ee 


Now, Farmer Jones expects to grow a 
bumper crop of cotton if gasoline holds 
out. He does most of his hard work at 
the steering wheel or patching a tube, 


yet he can and does plow some. 


Hot sun 


gives him the headache, and the only 
place for a man with the headache is in 


town. So he comes to town. 


Old maids are more or less accidental. 
Most of ’em would have gotten married, 
but they thought John was going to ask 


"em again, but he didn’t. 





| NATIONAL GUERNSEY SALE 
| AVERAGES $1,109 





| 


| 
| 


THE National Guernsey Sale held at 


Trenton; N. J., 


on May 12 brought 


a total of $84,284 or an average of $1,109 
per head, 76 animals passing through the 
ring. Langwater Peter Pan topped the 
sale at $8,600. The highest priced female 
was Gerar Fanny 2nd consigned by Louis 
Merryman, Sparks, Md. Fanny brought 


$7,600. 


The sale was a great success and was 
indicative of the strong interest in Guern- 


seys at the present time. 


Breeders 


from all over the country were pres- 
ent. The Southern States were well 
represented, especially Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Oklahoma. 

‘Thurmond Chatham, Elkin, N. C., in- 
vested $3,300 in a Guernsey bull to head 
his Klondike Farm herd the day before 


at the Emmadine Farm sale. 


This bull 


was a son of Langwater Foremost and 
out of the great cow, Rockingham Maid, 
with a record of over 800 pounds of 


butter fat. 


Every year Southern breed- 


ers are becoming more interested in in- 
vesting more money. in well bred bulls, 
realizing the tremendous amount of good 
they can do for their own herds and 
those in their community through their 


offspring. 


RAL, 
| HAVE a cow that took to nursing her- 
self. To prevent this I put a bridle 
on her with a snaffle bit in her mouth. 
It worked like a charm in every way. 
Please tell the folks to try it—H, H. 


Hardy, Charlotte County, Va. 





Put them 
to the test 
of hardest wear? 


Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls will settle 
the overall question for you once and 
for all—if you will take the trouble 
to make this simple test. 


The next time you need overalls, buy 
two pairs—a pair of Finck’s and a 
pair of any other brand you please. 
Wear them alternately—and treat 
’em rough. Give them the hardest 
kind of wear that you possibly can. 


You'll be surprised to find how many 
more weeks’ wear you'll get out of 
Finck’s than-out of the other brand. 
Try it and see! Then you'll appreci- 
ate why it pays to buy overalls made 
of close- weave denim with tightly 
sewed seams and reinforced at the 
places where the hardest wear 
comes. 

You can always tell the Finck brand by the 


red diagonal bar on the pocket. No other 
overalls have this mark of distinction. 


W. M. Finck & Co. 
Dalton, Ga. 


Dallas, Texas Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 





~ FINCK'S 




















GET A 

ram FREE 
if your dealer can't supply you, send us his 
name and we will mail you a pair of Finck's 
Red-Bar Overalls free of charge as soon as we 
secure his order—or send $2 today for sample 
pair, stating size. 





| | A RED-BARNY | 
OVERALLS 
a cl 








TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 





“Cleared $800 in 28 Days With a Turner Thre 


Writes D. J. Setzer, of Catawba, N. C.: “‘I threshed 13,200 , re 
Grain bushels and everyone asked me to come back next 
year.” You can do the same, Thresh your own wheat when 
the market is best. Then thresh for your neighbors. The 
furner Steel Grain Thresher Is equipped with roller bear- 
ings (all bearings on outeideof machine). A Fordson trac- 
Write for descriptive 


tor will pull and run 48 with ease. 
catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


Cc. H. TURNER MFG. CO., Dep. 26, 





STATESVILLE, N. C. . ~*> 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAI 


W90D SHINGLES] ‘‘Don’t risk wood shingles,’’ says 
J. P. Arti " SEND FOR 


Mr. 
WILL BURN fire to my wood shingle Roof: My 


house burned and I lost ali I had in the | Write today for your free copy. 


house. My new house has an ‘“‘Everwear’’ Steel 
Roof. It can’t catch fire.’ 


WRITE FOR 
"EVERWEAR" ROOFING) “Just the Roofing I have FREE SAMPLES | f0ofing to fill orders, at our 
" een looking for.’’ You | g 
CAN'T BURN Sal day hs wale cae Sead eae ek have to raise our prices. 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or ROW J at the PF 
actory ce. juaran » fireproof 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct from the eletery, freight paid. And 


this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand why.it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 


OFING FACTORY— | keep in your own pocket the profits others 








WOOD SHINGLES rag F 


TO YOU, So our roofing costs | would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


you less than most wood shingles. Send for 
free samples—today—-and see the NEW LOCK 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ABE COVERED 









ey. ‘‘Sparks set FREE BOOK all about Roofing and Siding and 
—— 





OUR NEW_BUILDING ROOK tells * 
ives valuable building information, 
We_ have just about enough 
special cut prices, for the next 
ree samples—roofing hook 


same low wholesale 
fin: 


Dept. P. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Nitrate 
of Soda 
for Tobacco 


One-half to two-thirds of the nitrogen in tobacco fertilizers 
should come from inorganic sources but in all cases at least 


one-half of this nitrogen shall be Nitrate of Soda. 


This is the recommendation of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture and the Virginia and 
North Carolina Experiment Stations for 
the Piedmont and Coastal Plain. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture 
Circular No. 123 just published reports: 
“In the results obtained at Tifton, Georgia, 
Nitrate of Soda gave larger yields per acre 
and a higher price per pound than the 
other sources of commercial nitrogen. 
From these results it would seem that 
Nitrate of Soda is conducive to large yields 
and the average selling price appears to 
indicate that the quality did not suffer. 
Experiments in other tobacco states show 
somewhat similar results, although not 
quite so mark 





Our pamphlets will help you make your tobacco and other 
crops profitable. Cut out this advertisement, write your address 
in the margin, naming your principal crops and mail to our 
nearest office. Our State Manager is in touch with your local 
conditions and can help you with his advice. 3810 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street New York 
Raleigh, N.C. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans. La, | _—- Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 





Mr. Farmer, 


Why not let the CLASSIFIED ADS of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER hunt 








bargains for You 





= 











They go into 475,000 Farm:Homes each Week 
Looking for good bargains, and they can be of help to you. 





If you want to sell they can also be of help. Write us for Rates 
for Advertising in our Classified Columns. 











Write the Nearest Office 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and FARM WOMAN 


DALLAS, TEXAS RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 












































A State Accredited High School 


for boys and girls. Bible, Religious Instruction, Piano, Voice, 

Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty of twelve men and women give 

pupils close personal attention. A new dormitory for one hun- 

dred girls. Two good dormitories for boys. Cottages. Splendid 

administration building with a library of 2,000 volumes. Steam 

heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses moderate. 
Session opens August 22, 1927 


Rev. N. A. Melton, Principal, Hendersonville, N. C. 


In the Land of the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


he Christian High School 


| 


[ 











(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 

ALL CURRICULA OPEN ALIKE TO MEN AND WOMEN 
Four-year curricula for high school graduates, leading to the B.S. 
degree in Agriculture, Home Economics, Engineering, Science, Busi- 
ness Administration, Secretarial Work, and Teacher-Training.. Two- 
year curricula in Pre-Medicine, Pre- Pharmacy, Pre-Dentistry, and 
Pre-Law. Graduate work leading to the M.S. degree and the pro- 
fessional degrees in Engineering. 

For catalog and full particulars, address: 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, Vv. P. 1, Blacksburg, Virginia. 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute 











As Told by Busy County Agents 


ATEST estimate shows that Saluda 
County’s income from cream checks 
is running at about $8,000 per month. 


About 300 farmers in the county are 
now selling cream and a majority of 
these men have found that it is not 


profitable to do dairying on a basis of 
low production per cow. So we are 
giving assistance in methods of breeding 
and feeding.—Claude Rothell, Saluda. 
Horry Ships Hogs for Profit.— A 
coéperative shipment of demonstration- 
fed hogs was made on April 4. The 
load consisted of 83 hogs, owned by nine 
farmers. The net return amounted to 
$1,717.84 for the 15,080 pounds. These 
hogs sold for top prices, the average 
price received being 12 cents delivered. 
During the day of loading in Conway ap- 
proximately 500 people saw these hogs— 
and got ideas.—T. M. Evans, Horry. 


Definite Program in Abbeville—We 
have organized six communities in the 
county, and they have pledged them- 
selves to our county program of farming. 





ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE—ON 


Pickens Club Boys Raise Pigs. —[ 
have just completed the delivery of 100 
pigs to club boys, the money being fur- 
nished through the Pickens Bank. We 
have in all 125 boys in the special pig 
club work, and these boys are to raise 
the pigs and put them on the market co- 
Operatively this fall —T. A. 
Pickens. 

Hogs Paid $1.82 Per Bushel for Corn. 
—H. C. D. Morris, of Timmonsville sec- 
tion, had 10 hogs on our feeding demon- 
stration. He kept one at home and sold 
nine to the car. The average weight the 
day he began feeding was 129.3 pounds, 
After 35 days, the average weight was 
192.5 pounds, or a daily gain of 18 
pounds. He fed tankage, $5; wheat mid- 
dlings, $2.25; and 30 bushels of corn, 
After paying for his tankage and wheat 
middlings, he received $1.82 per bushel 
for his corn.—J. W. McLendon, Fiorence, 


Bowen, 


Lancaster Makes Codperative Hog 
Shipment.—The first codperative car- 
load shipment of fat hogs ever made 





THE PLOW BEAM 


Hobart Baker, of Rockingham County, Virginia, delights in giving the kiddies a ride as you 


can see by this picture. 


Five of these clubs have already voted 
on community fairs and we hope to make 
these well worth the time this fall. Other 
projects that these clubs are going to put 
on will vary according to the needs of 
the community.—Z. D. Robertson, Abbe- 
ville. 

Big Peach Shipment From Sumter. 
—The commercial peach crop has been 
hurt little if any here. Last year we 
shipped 21 cars. This year it looks like 
about 35. The orchards are being work- 
ed closely this year, and more than the 
usual precautions are necessary on ac- 
count of the heavy curculio infestation. 
—J. M. Eleazer, Sumter. 


Greenville Farmers Find Cows Prof- 
itable——Farm dairying is continuing 
to attract the interest of our farmers. A 
number of them are finding a few cows 
very helpful in paying current expenses. 
The majority of them are selling butter 
and butterntfik on the loca! markets, 
which are very good.—W. R. » Game 
Greenville. 


Cover Crops Success in Chesterfield. 
—The different cover crops seeded last 
fall have proved very satisfactory as 
good growth has been made and seasons 
have been ideal for preparation. The 
preparation of soil generally has been 
very good and more farmers are making 
special efforts each year in better pre- 
paring the soil—W. J. Tiller, Chester- 
field. 


Sudan Grass Sowed in York.—In 
spite of the scarcity of money, calls were 
received from a number of dairymen and 
cream shippers for assistance in getting 
seed and sowing their pastures, both 
permanent and temporary. Several of 
the men were induced to sow Sudan 
grass. Pastures have shown a wonder- 
ful improvement this spring. Increased 
interest has been due to an increased in- 
terest in cows.—L. W. Johnson, York. 


What his horses won’t hold he packs on the plow beam. 


from Lancaster County was made this 
month, 20 farmers participating. Slightly 
more than 10,000 pounds of hogs were 
shipped that brought the farmers a little 
over $1,000. Interest in swine produc- 
tion is keen and the carlot shipment will 
probably give an impetus to this work— 
W. F. Howell, Lancaster. 


Ton-litter Contest in Orangeburg— 
Real interest is being shown in the Ton- 
litter Contest and to date 11 litters have 
been nominated. Profiting by last year’s 
experience, some of the contestants are 
making very much better progress im 
faising their litters this year. Well 
bred pigs 8 to 10 weeks old are selling 
for $4 to $5 each and the demand is s0 
great that it is impossible to fill any- 
thing like all of the orders.—R. F. Kolb, 
Orangeburg. 


Treating Oats Controlled Smut— 
One demonstration in oats smut control 
is outstanding. Two brothers, W. E. 
and J. V. Matthews, Blackville, sowed 
seed secured from the same producef. 
W. E. treated his seed according to the 
directions furnished by the county farm 
agent while J. V. did not. The result 
is W. E. has more than 98 per cent con- 
trol while J. V. estimates the damage 
done to his from smut at 30 to 40 per 
cent. There are many other illustrations. 
Farmers are very much impressed by 
these demonstrations and many say they 
will never sow oats again unless they 
have been treated.—H. G. Boylston, Bart- 
well. 


Beardless Barley Proved Popular— 
Beardless barley which was sowed by 
local growers on a limited scale last fall 
is proving to be a very popular crop. 
Grazing is the principal purpose for 
which this crop is being used, and it is 
proving to be of greater value than any 
other of the small grains—W. D. Wo 
Union. 
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Selected Seed.—Mammoth Yeblow $1.50; 4 


Southern Queen Potato ot ants: $1: 15, 
N. $2.60; Otootans $3.50. J. M. Hall, Middietown, N. C, 


(17) 635 
BEANS 





uaredo 





| Farmers Exchange} 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 


Dlants, superior quality ; 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, 
; five thousand or more, 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, Satisfactory guaranteed with prompt shipments. 











Cheaper now than ever before. Probably never so 
cheap again Small lots: Otootans $3.25; Laredos $3; 
Velvets $1.60; Mammoth Yellows $1.85; Biloxis $2.15; 
Mixed Peas $1.65; Clay Peas $1.80. Ask for our quan- 
tity priees and our ‘‘Circular of Valuable Information 
About New Varieties of Soybeans.’’ We guarantee 
satisfaction. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. 
Matthews, 8. C. 





but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions of The Progress’ sive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 


CANE 





or amount counts as a word. Triumph Potato plants 


xe; satisfaction guaranteed, 














have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 
—— 








-C., & C. Va. 
Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Recleaned 
AN er 


rfsren tise aman chemically treated. Early Orange, 











Porto Rican Potato plants, 


Cane seed, 5 bushels up, 90c bushel. Orange Cane 





geod ; Red Top Cane seed $1.25 bushel; less than 
> bushe 1s 25c more a bushel, H. R. McIntosh, Hayes- 
vill le, N. TS. 


arly Red “Top, $1. 60 0; Barly Amber, "$2; 














finest quality. pit 1 thou- 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 











The original African Honey Cane seed. Have aver- 


aged $1.35 gallon for this syrup. 5 pounds plants 
acre, $1 postpaid; bushel $4 collect. Early Orange 
forage cane, $1.75 bushel. Diamond Hill Farm, 
Level Land, S. C, 





CORN 








Eureka Farm, Clare- 


-My Mammoth Yellow two-ear June seed corn, $1 
peck; $3.50 bushel. John Finley, Standing Rock, Ala. 











“10,000 6 or over, $1.50 











For Sale.—Mexican June Corn, good for harvest 
planting; per peck $1; per bushel $3.75, f.0.b, Adger 


Bowen, Westminster, 8. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, 
1 








Pure Porto Rico Potato noes $1.2 





Plants. —Old Time 





Field selected Mosby’s two-eared white. Early, 
high yielder, long grained, small white cob, hand 
nubbed, Bushel $2.65; half > 40. Prompt shipment. 


A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. 








Yam and.Southern Queen, 


aa 





Big Stem tae and Bunch Porto Rico: 








Dallis Grass seed, 25¢c pound. Sow now for pas- 
tures. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 








Improved Porto Rico and — Hall Potato plants: 





PEAS 





Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville. 
A b > 





Plant Co. > Baxley, Ga. 





Sound, clean Peas, $1.50 bushel. K. C. Byars, 
Windsor, 8S. C, 








s.—] 
i 100 eing North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
. fur- this FARMERS’ BXCHANGE department, 
We Edition— ena Circulation—[States Covered— 
A ig ain Carolinas-Virginia. 20,000 
Pig yen fy y | Mississippi Calley..] 135,000 
raise what editions yo Georgia-Alabama..} 100,000 
wish to uss. Oe Te 120,000 
et CcO- All fom editions. 475,000 
sOWweN, Address Advertising Depertmnent, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Corn. 
le sec- — 
lemon- ONO SOO EOD 
d sold “FARMS FOR SALE OR 2 RENT 
tht the 
ousll GEORGIA 
oa ““Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for our booklet on 
it was fouthwest Georgia. Cairo Chamber of Commerce, 
of 18 Cairo, Ga. : 
it mid. MARYLAND. 
corn “Our Own Home Country, the Land Where Profite 
. and Pleasure Are Partners,’’ illustrated book issued 
wheat by 21 associated banka, agseta 16 millions, free. Ad- 
dress Eastern Shore Trust Co., Cambridge, Maryland. 
bushel 
orence, ; VIRGINIA 
large tract timber. Low price, easy terms. Must 
eS Hog be sold « quick, H. 3 A. Atkins, South Boston, Va 
car- Three “Three bright. tobacco fal farms for sale by owner. Other 
€ r em! ent keeps me off farm. <A. EB. Carter, Cum- 
made berland,, Va. - 


Porta Rica Potato Dlants, — grown | — Rico and Nancy ‘Hail Potato 





:50 ‘per thousand by express; 


For Sale.—Field Peas, Soybeans and Velvet Beans. 


R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 





sean ee ted Porto + Potato 
D, % 





i, ee farm; 131 acres fertile loam; half 
balanea timber. Two story corn and feed 

= a Te 206 horsepower steel overshot; 11 acra 
, concreta dam, 5 room dwelling, outbuildings; 
crops, mill, millwright supplies, tools. Sacri- 

fice $2,250. No triflers. Mrs. M. L. Cooper, Mineral, 


Virginia. 


LOS POO 


PLANTS 


_CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOM ATO 





Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





Peas, leading varieties, highest quality, cheap. J, EB 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 








Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, grown 





All varieties Field Peas. Write for seed price list. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga, 





Taorared red skin 
i .0.d. 





_ Porto Rico Potato ro. 





state inapesd, = thou- 
H. G 





For Sale.—200 bushels Brabham Peas, on bushel. 


Herbert R. Currie, Jackson Springs, N. 





Sound, clean, Mixed Peas, $1.60 per =o cash 
with order. Wade H. Love, Stanfield, N. 





xed Peas, one ninety; New Eras, two dollars 
V s 


posta D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, N. 











“Cabbage plants: 1,000, 75c. Satiafaction guaranteed. 








all varieties : 300, ay 








paid. Varina Plant Co., Varina, 


Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 per thousend, post- 
N. 





shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga 


Carload Field Peas for sale, mixed and straight 
varieties. Open for best offer. M. B. Huggins, Tim- 
monsville, S. C. 


é 2; all per bushel; 3-bushel bags; check 
with. order less 2% for cash. Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





For Sale.—300 bushels Mixed Peas at $1.75 bushel, 


cash with order, Prompt shipment. C. D. Puyler. 
Misenheimer, N. C. 








Potato and Tomato plants, $1 per 1,000. Prompt 











Potato plants $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 lots 335, Pep- 
px $2; Tomato $1. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga, 








Sweet Potato, $1.75 
Collard plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; r, j 





Cowpeas for Sale.—Brabham $2 bushel; Iron $1.90; 
Whippoorwills and mixed $1.70; all recleaned. Bush 
Co., Richland, Ga. 


Choice Peas.—Irons $2. 10 bushel ; Iron-Brabham 
mixed $1.85; Mixed Peas $1.60; Clays $1.75. W. 
Murphy, Sandersville, ja, 








i, $1.50, postpaid. EB. Morris & Son, Maxton, 
NC NURSERY STOCK 








Mineral Springs, N 


inspected for Seuth © 
50, 1, 





Wakeicid Cabbage plants, January sowing, not 
winter stunted: 500, $1, postpaid. Krauswood Farms, 
by, 











Million ae Rico, Nancy Hall Sweet Potato y manta: 
J 


ship same ae order received ; Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 


Peas.— Best quality. Brabham $2.25 bushel; Irons 
$2; Iron and Brabham mixed $1.90; Clays $1.70; 
Mixed Peas $1. 60. Jd. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Peas.— Sound, 
New Eras and Whippoorwills, $2 per bushel, cash 
with order, River Bend Farms, Stanfield, N. Cc 


pure and pretty; Red Rippers, Clays. 














Write for our free 
Largest growers in 


All varieties Peas and Soybeans. Early Speckled, 
Osceola and Bunch Velvet Beans. 
= Peanuts. Potato plants, H. M. Franklin, Ten- 
nille, Ga. 


Runner and Span- 








"Porto oe Potato plants; 








Peas.—New Era, 10 bushels or more, $1.85 per 
bushel; Clays $1.70; Unknown Clays $2 bushel; Mixed 
Peas $1.70 bushel. Sacked in 2%-bushel bags, H.R. 
McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 





leading authorities advise 








MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





Genuine — Rico Potato planta. $1.60 per 1.000. that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Full ec rompt 
= s there may be substitution 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 


tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 








believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 


toatright Plant Co., lumns are honest and responsible, 








Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scari- 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
~ For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow “Soybeans Al. 70; “Mixed 


Field Peas $1.70 per bushel, f.o.b. Wilesington. Sam- 
uel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, 




















Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 














POULTRY AND EGGS 





Ga.—Improved Porto Ricans, 





ee Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.50, 1,000. Tomatoes 
} and Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000, delivered Leroy 
Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Planta.—Ten varieties Cabbage, Tomatoes. 1 000, 
35 prepaid; $1 collect; 5,000, $4.50. Rev. Elisha 
le as you wv, Walters, — Va. 
m. ‘Plants, not promises."” ~ Potato, - “Onion, ‘Tomato, 
Cabbage: 500, 75c: 1,000, "gee Ask your neighbor. 
hi Berton Go., Valdosta,’ Ga 
ade he Premium Late Wiat Dutah Cabbage, Miao, Collard 
j March plarited. Large plants; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25 
Slig tly Progress P Plant €o., Ashburn, Ga 
gs were Porto Rico Potato, Ruby en “and Pimiento Pep- 
s a little per plants, collect: 1,000, $1.75; 5.000, $7.50. ‘Thom- 
duc wills Plant. Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
pra ° C.o 0.d.— Leading varieties Tomato, Cabbage and On- 
xent will jong: 500, 60c; 1.000. $1. Sweet Pepper: 100, 85c; 
ork 1,00, $2. 1B.’ W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
Ww : * eating varieties Tomato and Cabbage plants: 200, 
ie; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Large lots: 
+ 1,000, expressed. Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Va. 
eburg— PLANTS—LEADING VARIETIES 
the Ton- Gabbage : $1.00, 1,000; Collard $1.00; Tomato 
aon fae im: ; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.35; Porto 
ers ico Potato $2.00. 


st year’s W. W. WILLIAMS 
Franklin, Va. 





spat Potato plants, 
> 


BABY CHICKS 








Norton Yam and Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.26 at 





Chicks.—Tancred White Leghorns 9c. Palmetto 
8. C. 


Poultry Farms, Rock Hill, 





$2.50 express collect ; 








Improved Porto _ Potato = ny Fito per 1,000; 


receivers ys shippers. 
5.009 or more, abd k, Va. asia 











Wilson's certified Tanah Porte Rico Posano ee 








ants are 
ore in Barly and late, varistios Tomato and Cabbage plants: 
erces wh 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Bxpressed: 
v Well $1.45, 1,000. Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 
li “Millions porto, geen Potato, Tomato plants, post- 
© a ng . 500; $1.10; 1,000, #2. Express collect 
ind is $0 eae” Satiotection: ann Conger Plant 
fill any- a 


$3 per 1,000, oo d; 








Barly 7 Sind, Bed Velvats, $1.35 bushel; q 





"Bay you your inapected Potato draws and Tomato 
F. Kolb, plans from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. Twenty 
Years experience fits me to grow a better plant. Prices 


Genuine Otootan Beans $2.75; - New ire “Peas is $1. 15. 


Farmers Exchange & 
Yellow and Biloxi 


Potato plants: $2.00 p 
$1. First class plants, 
ments absolutely guaranteed. 








iable, have your banker look 





Mammoth Yollow Soybeans. 
AMERICAN PLANT CO. J 


Leghorn chicks Te; heavies 8c; mixed 7c; 


Rocks, 
Reds, 9c; Wyandottes 10c, Continental Hatchery, 
York, Pa. 


Cc. 





~ Mathis Quality Chicke.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. ae hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, _ Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our trapnest records up to 293 eggs year- 
ly. Real layers backed by Sonalie high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you in a poultry business paying 
worth while onelite. Our prices within 
reach of all. Chick prices reduced after 


May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 


Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. 











Yellow Soybeans $1.55; 
1 , 





Re and rer Poste Ries Potato planta: 2,000, 
ve 8; 1000 





reclaaned Mammoth Yellow 





Jon B. Pope, Pitagoreld, Ga. Biloxis $1.75; f.o.b., 





Chicks.—From blue ribbon Silyer Laced Wyandottes, 
$16 hundred. Barred Rocks, Reds, $12; postpaid. 
Bartlett Poultry Warm, Bartlett, N.C. 





Everlay Brown Leghorn chicks ; select stock; Tor- 
mohien’s ‘‘apecial matings.’ lle each. Pullets. 
cockerels, hens. T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 








o0. 
‘Southeastern Plant Co., 











ais Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants for summer 
Smut: Witing: 200, 500: 500, $1; 1.000, $1.50. Porto 
t control Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; ‘ali postpaid. Lewiston 
W E Fam, Lewiston, Ga. 
’ . Millions Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants. 100, 
e, sowed #9; 600. $1; 1,000, $1.50. ‘Papper, Sweet Potatoes: 
5 0, 40c; 1,600, $3.50; postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
producer. Wied R. R. Lankford, Franklin, Va. 
ig to the S million Cabbage and Tomato plants. Fine field 
farm Wn stocks; 500. $1 postpaid. xpress collect, $1 
nty 1a thousand. Sweet Potato plants: 600, $1.75, paid. 
he result Perma’. $2 thousand. J, P. Couneill’ Company, 
cent con- PL : - c 
: ANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN 
> damage Heading varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- 
1o 40 per lards 7Sc; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato 


. $1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25, Good 
istrations. nts, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato 


ressed by ff ©, Quitman, Ga. 


pounds planta aare, $1 postpaid; 
uah 


Hel Price Chicks.—We have cut our prices almost 
two. All ki 


nds, Quick shipment. Three color 
catalog free, Missouri State Hatchery, Box 719, 
Rutler, Mo. 





$1 per thousand; five thousand, 


SOUTH CAROLINA JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 








say they piithroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment, 
i they aly Potato plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
4 Fan BE gor ior eats plant: Tone Pioks og: 
’ \- : per ‘omato plants; June Pin on- 
on, Barn tea Plorida sctal, Stone and Greater Baltimore; 
Rice "a: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Pepper planta: Ruby 
Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pimento and Long 
' lar perenne; 50, 50c; 100, 75a; 500, $2; 1,000, $3. Black 
opuia’ Egeplants same price as peppers. Onion, 
(heen and Beet plants, $1 per 1,000. We ship first 
E Plants only, make prompt shipment, and do not 
last fal want ute. Pay little more and get just what you 
lar crop desta, nd what you need, Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 
Ale _ ie 


Fe3F 


sowed by 


Ga 





First Annual 
Consignment Sale 


A very select consignment of forty head of healthy type 
State, carrying the close-up 


Tuesday, 


FAIR GROUNDS 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


June 14, 


Purebred Chicks, 7%c up. Leading breeds. Fest 
laying strains. Prompt shipments. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Illustrated catalog free. Rex Poultry Ov., 
Rox 3805, Clinton, Mo. 


blood of Oxford You'll Do, Combination’s Premier, Masterman 
Blue Fox's Eminent Jr., 
Rower, Fontaine’s Goldien i 


yl, Kern of St. Savior, Raleigh’y Farmer Glory, and others, 


MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS AT 
BARGAIN PRICES 

For the next six weeks we will sell our SUPERIOR 
grades of baby chicks for: 


Large, heavy laying White Leghorns........ 14.00 
Beautiful Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds... .$15.00 
Golden Buff Orpingtone ..............+++- $16.60 
White (Regal-Dorcas) and Silver Wyan- 
ROPE LAL REET, LY AD ETE $16.00 


Quantity limited—-Book order now. 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 





Mail or wire bids to the Secretary, Field Representative, 
A Js 








ALL CATTLE, T. B. AND ABORTION 


Quality Chicks.—Ferris 265-300 egg strain White 
Leghorns: $9, 100; Rocks and Reds, $12; White Wy- 
andottes, $13. Lota of 50, lc more; 25, 2c more. 100% 
live delivery, prepaid. W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. C. 















> r 
pose ~ FLOWERS 
and it 3 Uieety ton four beautiful flowering Cannas, twelve va- 
than any eo dollar prepaid. Catalog. William Jordan, 
Park, Calif. 






For Catalog or other Information, Write 








D. Wood, 






Banta 






Get our tate price list. Withers 
. Woodville, Miss. 








W. F. HOWELL, Secretary, 
Lancaster. . 


L. W. (PINK) TRAER, Auctioneer, 
Griffin, Ga 


Chick pricea reduced after May first. State super- 
vised and blood tested stock; Barred and White Rocke, 
Tempkins’ Reds, English Leghorns, Anconas; month 
old chicks; ten weeks pulleta and cockerels; mature 
stock. 
North Wilkesboro, 


Write for pow eee list. Wilkes Hatchery, 





and Plumosugs Ferns, 25c each. ae 4 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


OO eee 





Pee 


BABY CHICKS 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ay i pound boars $20. Cholera immune, regis- 
tered, guarant Order from advertisement. Auburn 
Heights Farn, 





eed. 
Opelika, Alabama. 
POLAND-CHINAS 








Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $9; 
June, July, $8.50; heavy mixed $8; mixed $7.50, Pre- 


paid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Spotted Poland China pigs, best breeding, ten to 
twelve weeks old, $12.50. E. J. Forehand, Cypress 
Chapel, Va. 





Capper Ships C.o.d.—White, Brown Leghorns, heavy 
mixed: 100, $8; English White, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, $8.50; Reds, Barred, White Rocks, Black Min- 
orcas, $9; Buff Orvingtons, White Wyandottes, $10; 
assorted $7.50. Capper Hatcheries, Elgin, lowa, 





BABY CHICK BARGAINS 


Highest quality purebred chicks from 
blood tested flocks. Reduced prices for 
May and June. 


White, Brown Leghorns and Anconas, 
$10.00 per hundred; 500, $45.00. 


Reds, White, Barred Rocks, etc., $12.00 
per hundred; 500, $55.00. 


Add 50c on all orders for less than 100. 
Order from ad or valuable 
free catalog. 
MAXWELL-HEITZ HATCHERY, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Under State Supervision. 


write for 


Inc. 





Chicks C.o.d.—100 Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds, $12; 
White Leghorns $8; mixed, $7 and $8. ioe 7 — 
tem that raises 95% to ‘laying age, free. 
guaranteed. C. M. Lauver, Box 36, WcAlisterville. 
Pennsylvania. 


Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing, and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days. Chicks from these large lop comb breeders, 
a and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 

ks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and _ broiler 
chicks also, One million chicks for 1927. Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials, Write 
for new low prices, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


ANCONAS 














Ps purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 

For Sale.—Registered Spotted Poland China pigs, 
gilts, service boars. Best blood lines, descendants 
of Booster King, Spotted Ranger, Jack You'll Do, 
Leopard Spots, Wild bn end -“s English Rose, grand 
champion boars and rices right. Satistac- 
tion guaranteed, R. é *(ridlin. Doswell, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Bulis and heifers, purebred. Will trade for Beans 

















or Peas. Write Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 

m bag care Holstein bull, Sam Fulcher, Leas- 

urg, N. 





Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 
for sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 


JERSEYS 


For Sale.—Registered Jersey cows, $150; calves $50. 
Chas, F. Cheyck, Disputanta, Va. 

Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; redited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


MULE FOOT 
Mule-Foot Hogs. Luther Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Two carloads beef grades young cattle. 
Hundley, Boydton, Va. 


Registered Guernseys, Holsteins, 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls, 
a few females, purebreds and grades. Service boars, 
spring pigs. ‘Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Duroc Jerseys and Chester Whites.—We have the 
best bunch of spring pigs we ever raised. Two hun- 
dred to select from. Vaccinated, weaned, and ready 
for immediate delivery, Priced from $15 up. J. J 
Roberson & Sons, Jamesville, N. C. 




















Write W. 





Dry milk. Stone 











DOGS 
fer. econ White Collie pups. 





Janie Etland, Sprott, 











Ancona. pullets, 75c each at eight weeks. HE. RB. tae hounds, trained; choice lot pups. W. EB. 
Griffith, Buchanan, Ga. James, Dendron, 
For ee) white ne | pups; Shomont 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS stock. A. P. Deck, Bessemer City, N. C. 
J. RB. Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 


Jersey Black Giant on chicks, 20c each. 
McNairy, Lenoir, N. 


females $5. Hershel Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 





10 Jersey Black Giant hens and 1 cockerel, $35. 
Mrs. S. C. Vann, Murfreesboro, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


Ferris’ best cockerels, chicks direct; two 
Uwharrie Farm, Asheboro, N, C 


Estes-Hollywood White one cockerels, 
310-336 egg blood. Beautiful specimens Bi 
a Dr. FE. H. Lindsay, Altoona, Ala. 


C. White Leghorn pullets (Penn. Farms strain), 
10" to 12 weeks old, $1 each; cash with order. Write 
for special price on hundred lots. C. E. Lee, Newton 
Grove, N. C. 








$2.75. 











10 WEEK OLD PULLETS 
White Leghorns 


MIDDLEBORO FARM 
Estab. 1915 
Rt. 1, Box @, 


Pullets, White Leghorns.—High quaiity stock. Low 
prices if ordered immediately. Many thousand fine 
birds to select. Write today, Seagle Poultry Farm, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Hampton, Va. 








Pullets.—Barron English strain Leghorns, 8-10-12 
weeks old, ready for shipment; also every week from 
now on. Well developed, raised on free range. all 
from blood tested flocks under supervision of North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, Pullets shipped 
on 48 hours approval. Write for prices, advising how 
many you would want. Beckwith-McAulay Poultry 
Farm, Acme, N. C. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
Trail’s End strain of White Leghorns will produce 








for you just as many eggs as any other strain of White 
Leghorns in the world. This is a true statement, not 
a false claim. 


Write us for low prices on chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Our Barred Rock chicks are wonderful, 
our low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
ville, Va. 


100 Purebred Barred Rock 
8 to 10 weeks old: $1 each. 
Poultry Farm, Moneta, Va 


White Rock chicks. State » Ingpected and blood tested. 
3, 50, $7.50; 100, $14; 500, $65. Circular free. 
Shenandoah Valley Poultry Farm, Bridgewater, Va 


“Aristocrat” Barred Rocks in their purity (direct 








Write for 
Fordons- 





pullets; laying strain; 
Write S. W. Woodford’s 








Holterman’s best pens); both dark and light 
oa R.. 4 for sale, half price balance this season. 
A. J. eek, Henderson, N. C. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


12 week old pullets, Owens Rhode Island om $2 
each. Mrs. 8. C. Vann, Murfreesboro, N. 


We are selling our beautiful Red “chicks 1 very cheap. 
Write for low ote, Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsvttle, V 











PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
White Leghorns, year old; Buff Orpington, Black 
Giant, Rhode Island Red pullets, 12 weeks old, $1.50. 
F. M..Nanney, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PAPAIN PR ARP 


LIVESTOCK 


Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


























Six pairs Beagle hound pups very reasonable: beau- 
ties. Fairview Farms Kennels, Whaleyville, Va. 


~~ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Advertisers.—Your 30-word ad in The | West Vir- 
ginia Farm Journal and one year’s subscription, $1.50. 
Big circulation. Don’t delay. Ask for free copy. 
Write E. J. Evans, Box 1242, Huntington, W. Va. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
oe catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
fiss. 

Big bright Italian Queens, $1 each or $10 per dozen. 
Will buy your beeswax. Write us for prices. York 
Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment, Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. ‘ocess Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 



































FARM MACHINERY 


Wanted.—Athens Plow for Fordson; 
Baler, good condition. T. B. Parker, 


HAY 


Finest Feed for Dairy Cows.—Otootan Soybean hay 
and Peavine hay. Also choice bright Oat straw; 
Corn, shelled or in ear. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed 
Farms, St. Matthews, 8S. C. 


HONEY 


pe $25 . delicious Comb Honey. 
ail $2. six $12 J. O. Hallman, 


= — 
Clover seed. 
mouth, Ky. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Remnant Bundle.—Containing many yards of beau- 
tiful cheviots in assorted patterns for only 79c. Send 
no money, just your name and address and when 
package arrives pay postman 79%c plus a few pennies 
postage, and receive our special price lists on all kinds 
Dry Goods, F. & W. Sales Co., Dept. W, Tupelo, 
Miss. 





Tower Hay 
Raleigh, N. C. 














One ten-pound 
Nahunta, Ga. 
from producer. Also Sweet 
John A. Sheehan, Fal- 





direct 
Prices free, 











PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 








gr 
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| THE MARKETS SITUATION | 





OTTON Market Quieter.—After the 


advance which occurred when the 
flood news was at its height, the cotton 
market had a small setback and is now 
resting slightly be- 
low the high point 
of the season. A 
quieter market was 
to be expected once 
the excitement 
growing out of the 
flood situation be- 
gan to die down. 
The indications of 
GILBERT GUSLER a substantial de- 
cline in the crop 
compared with that of last year or two 
years ago are too clear cut, however, to 
permit much of a sag in prices. In ad- 
dition, the rapid absorption of old crop 
cotton remains a strong sustaining fac- 
tor. 

Obviously, opinions upon the prospec- 
tive crop yield are still highly tentative, 
but trade opinion appears to be centering 
on approximately 14,000,000 bales as the 
most probable figure. Such a crop would 
seem to justify a higher level of prices 
than has yet been reached this season, es- 
pecially when the probability of contin- 
ued heavy consumption of old crop cot- 
ton is taken into account. 


Exports of cotton have reached ap- 
proximately 10,100,000 bales already. 
Clearances in the first half of May were 
equal to the average for the entire month 
in the past few years. Consumption of 
cotton by domestic mills in April reached 
619,140 bales of lint. While this was a 
larger drop than expected from the 
March consumption of 694,193 bales, it 
was the largest for the month of April 
on record and was never exceeded with 
the exception of March in 1927, 1926 and 
1923 and May, 1923. 

The following figures show for the 
years indicated the number of spindles 
in active operation during April, and do- 
mestic consumption and exports during 








TOBACCO 
Tobacco.—Kentucky sweetleaf, mellow with age. 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50; chewing $2. 
Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 








VINEGAR 


Vinegar.—White and red; 50 gallon barrels, 16¢ 
gallon. LL, E. Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 


_WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


Wanted.—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


a eee 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately, 


Milker.—July first. Young married white man: 


fifty dollars month, house, wood, garden, etc. Stone 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


























Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
ae Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
enn, 





RAAAASL 





nae 








Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas, Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, “‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form, 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-M Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C 


ROOFING 


Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gies. roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 











tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Filex-A-Tile, Johns-Mar- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
= om. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
ig nt. 


Learn Stenography at home in 10 weeks for $50. 
Simplified system. P.F.S. McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 











Registered Durocs. — Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
=e Somerville, Tenn. 


uroc Jerseys, four months, 80 pounds, $17.50 each. 
Moyock, N. C. 





E. wy Cox, 





Duroc Jersey_ pigs, ten weeks old, any 
pounds, $15. RB. B. Hotliday, Jamesville, XN 


Registered Duroc-Jersey male pics, $10 
faction + money refunded, J. 


ton, N. 
GUINEA HOGS 
Guinea pigs from big bone hog; cam ship at 


at ten dollars each. No nee te to Seuth Carolina. 
Mrs. W. C. Jones, Lilesyville, N. C. 


eighty 
Cc. 





each. Satis- 
Skinner, Little- 








ask Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
Ch 


___AGENTS WANTED 


100 salesmen wanted. Osment Nurseries, Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 


ao 





Farmer . ae wanted. Greensboro Nurseries, 


Greensboro, N. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. 
and specialties. _ Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you without a Gober, Soaps, oe 
perfumes, toilet goods. perience unnecessary. 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


™ Agents. —Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 

patert patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils, Semple package Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 
““Agents.—@enuine broadcloth novelty Shirts for wear 
with or without coats. Great summer sellers. Write 
quick for territory and free samples. Cincinnati Shirt 
Company, Laie Ohio. 





Concord 





Toilet Articles, Perfumes 











1829, Cincinnati, 
sehold device washes and dries windows, 
Ow nee Son ‘Is, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than, brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush works, 


























a good trade. Write for their catalogue. ar- . 
latte “Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. _— o¢5. 8rd St., Fairfield, Towa. 
Agents. — mn, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
< TOBACCO to 100 00 a ~— aay selling | Shirts direct to wearer, 
Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds No capital or experifmce 2 : & 
$1; 10, $1.75, Smoking: 10, $1.50, Pipe free Pay ™anufacturer. Write OW for free samples. Madison 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. Shirts, 560 New ¥ 
Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
ed chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, afraid I'll bet ypu $50 can’t == 
A you pay prctam. _ Niecwing_ Sep ten pounds we ph den and earn (ess oe . —4 - 
e ate ness, guarantee ue en answer 
satisfaction. ©. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- Openings for managers. onder Box sells on sight. 


erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 





Vote for Cotton Association 
Directors 
ISTRICT meetings of the North 


Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coép- 
erative Association last week renomi- 
nated the following directors: W. A, 
Pierce, B. F. Shelton, John T. Thorne, 
Dr. B. W. Kilgore, A. E. McEacheyn, 

In the Third Association District, nom- 
inees for director to be voted on by the 


members are E. A. Stevens, of Goldsboro, 4 
and John T. Albritton, of Calypso. 


Fourth District nominees are J. wW, 
Stephenson, of Smithfield, and L. P. Wood- 
ward, of Wilson. 


Seventh District, J. A. Turlington, Sa- 
lemburg, and J. Claud Williams, Godwin, 


Ninth District, B. B. Miller, of Salisbury, 
and W. H. Liles, Wadesboro. 


Tenth District, J. A. Horne, Lawndale, 
and M. S. Rudisill, Crouse. 


The Progressive Farmer believes 
that members in each district should 
have two names to vote on and we 
urge members in the districts men- 
tioned to send in their ballots. It 
would probably be well if it were 
understood that the man receiving the 
highest vote becomes director and the 
second highest man vice-director to 
be promoted to the directorship in 
case of death or resignation of the 
other man. 

















April as well as for the nine months end- 
ing April 30:— 
1927 1926 1925 1924 19% 
Spindles in opera- 
MGR “cecvesdcavecce Glen cee Sa.4 319-3 
Consumed, exclud- 


ing linters, April. 619 578 597 579 567 
Consumed, exclud- 

ing linters, 9 mos. 5,338 4,959 4,684 4,599 4,798 
Exports, including 

linters, April .... 855 516 473 321 54 


Exports, including 
linters, 9 mos. ... 9,685 7,023 7,445 5,003 5,78 
Consumption and exports in thousands of 
bales. 


First Georgia Peaches Reach Mar. 
ket.— The first shipment of Georgia 
peaches has been received in the large 
Northern distributing markets although 
the movement in commercial volume will 
not get under way before the end of 
May, which will be from two to three 
weeks earlier than last year. Adverse 
weather and orchard troubles have tended 
to reduce the productoin estimates. It is 
probable that prices f. 0. b. shipping points 
will average higher than last season. 

Irish Potato Prices Declining.—Th 
high point of prices to producers for 
new potatoes probably has been passed. 
The movement from Southern States is 
nearly twice as large as in the corfe 
sponding period a year ago so that mar- 
kets are plentifully supplied. Alabama, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana are all contributing to the 
supply. 

Trend of the Markets.— The fol 
lowing are average prices at Chicago ex- 
cept cotton at New York and peanuts a 
Georgia shipping points :— 


Mey 17, Week Year 
ago tgo 
Cotton, spot middling. Db. xs? otst0 $ .1575 $ .187 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, ll > ry D 
Potatoes, Northern ane 
WRMOR, GWE 25iciivisenves 3.55 0 2.68 
Hogs, average, cwt. ........ 65 9.93 13.70 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 9.90 9.90 8.83 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .... .22%  .22% 2 
Butter, extras, T...... tnt 41 39% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu..... -86 81% +.72 
Oats, No. 2 white, 50 51 Aa 
Hay, No. 1 20.50 20.50 25.00 


GILBERT GUSLER. 
AL, 
AYS that distinguished and sometimes 
wise American _ citizen, Andrew 
Gump: “When I was a kid I noticed t 
was always hotter in summer than it was 
in winter. I tried to figure out some way 
to prevent it but I couldn’t, so being 4 
very bright child I decided to make the 
best of it.” Everybody who has reached 
Andy’s philosophical conclusion and de 
cided to try to make the best of hot 
weather should observe the rules givel 
by Dr. Register in last week’s papeh 
most important being the one with which 
he concluded: “The human body is 4 
water-cooled machine; therefore, us 
water, externally, internally, and cm 
ally.” 
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In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





| VIRGINIA POULTRY NEWS | 





| _ HOME-GROWN FEEDS | 





IRGINIA farm and home demonstra- 

tion agents report increased interest 
in poultry raising in almost every part 
of the state. Here are some of the spe- 
cially interesting items taken from their 
reports and arranged by counties :— 

Amherst County.—A new poultry 
house had just been completed by Mrs. 
G. She said, “Since I have plenty of 
sunshine and air in here I find it as easy 
to keep clean as any room in my house.” 
—Rachel R. Carter. 

Buckingham County.—A farmer not 
long ago asked for recommendations for 
feeding baby chicks. He followed direc- 
tions given him and reports that he has 
not lost a chick.—J. G. Hamaker. 

Craig County.—Another farmer who 
is interested in improved livestock, said: 
“The work of the county agent with club 
children has brought more Standardbred 
poultry to the farms of the county than 
would ever have come in any other way 
in a lifetime, for the reason that children 
can be interested in the work while older 
persons can not.”—W. O. Martin 

Greene County.—A lady who has 
just recently gone into the poultry bust- 
ness told us that she cleared a little aver 
$71 from about 300 hens on egg sales i 
February, when the price was low. 

Hanover County.— Mrs. J. visited 
the home of Mrs. M. and asked that she 
start her flock this year with Standard- 
bred birds. Mrs. M. said she did not 
know that they would pay her any better 
than what she had. “TI did not either,” 
said Mrs. J., “until I decided to try them 
out. Now I can tell the world it pays. 
Last year I made $890 and can show you 
my records. I could not have done it 
without the help I received from my 
agent.” Mrs. M. said that her husband 
did not do as well as that when he spent 
a part of the year away working for cash 
She hopes to take over a part of the farm 
this year and wants advice.—M. G. Allen. 

James City County.—Someone, in 
talking with an enthusiastic poultry rais- 
er, suggested that culling was not reli- 
able yet, being still an experiment. To 
which the poultry raiser replied, “Culling 
an experiment? Not at all! Miss Massey 
has helped cull my flock for the past two 
years. I have held for about two weeks 
every bird culled for lack of production 
and have never yet got an egg from one 
of them.”—Mabel Massey. 

Lancaster County.—While talking to 
a farmer from a community where 12 
poultry houses were built last year, I 
asked how the poultry flocks in that sec- 
tion were doing. He said, “There have 
been more eggs in that community this 
past winter than I have ever seen before.” 
He regarded the poultry school as a good 
thing.—C. Carter Chase. 

Mecklenburg County.—A farm wo- 
man of Union Level bought 500 White 
Leghorn baby chicks last year and is 
pleased with the outcome. She now has 
247 pullets and is getting between 140 and 
150 eggs a day. She ships her eggs to 
New York and is making, clear of ex- 
penses, $2.50 a day.—Courtney Farrar. 

Nelson County.—One farmer said to 
me this week, “I cannot depend on any 
one crop. My hens and cows are mak- 
ing my living this year.”—John B. White- 
head. 

Orange County.— Quite a bit of 
comment is coming into the office on ac- 
count of work in poultry culling and ad- 
vice given. One lady writes, “Mrs. S. is 
getting lots of winter eggs. When I 
asked how she did it she said, ‘I used my 
county agent. You call Mr. Breeden and 
follow up what he says.’” She sent for 
me and has promised to follow directions. 
—Edward V. Breeden. 


ANY South Carolina poultrymen, 

says C. L. Morgan, chief of the 
Poultry Division, Clemson College, S. C., 
are following the uneconomic practice of 
producing eggs largely on purchased feeds 
whereas the greater part of feed for poul- 
try should be produced at home, and 
the entire amount of scratch feed and the 
greater part of the feeds needed for the 
mash mixtures can be grown on the farm. 
Usually only such things as meat scrap 
need be bought for poultry rations. 


A hen requires approximately 80 pounds 
of feed per year. This is usually divided 
into grain and mash equal parts. To pro- 
vide a simple scratch mixture of yellow 
corn 80 parts, wheat 10 parts, and oats 
10 parts, for 100 hens for one year Mr. 
Morgan estimates that approximately 60 
bushels of corn, 7 bushels of wheat, and 
13 bushels of oats are needed. For a 
home-mixed mash composed of equal parts 
of cornmeal, wheat middlings, wheat bran, 
ground oats, and meat scrap for the same 
number of hens, 800 pounds of each of 
these feeds is needed. 


Other valuable pointers on poultry pro- 
duction suggested by Mr. Morgan are :— 

1. Remove roosters from the flock as soon 
as the hatching season is over. 

2. Gather eggs often, keep in a cool place, 
market at least twice each weck. 
on fertile land for 
if no other is provided. 


3. Sow rape 
green feed, 

4. Plant yellow corn for chicken feeding. It 
contains vitamine “A’’ which is needed by 
chicks. 


summer 





ROSE BEETLES POISON 
YOUNG CHICKENS 


ERHAPS the average poultry raiser 
thinks his chickens are getting a good 
meal when they eat rose beetles, but Dr. 
R. A. Runnells, animal pathologist, Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station, has an entirely 
different opinion in the matter. He writes: 





“About the time that roses come into 
bloom, the rose beetle makes its appear- 
anee. It may be news to many poultry- 
men that young chickens often consume 
this beetle in large numbers. Within an 
hour after a chicken eats 15 or 20 of 
these beetles it will become intensely sick 
and may die within a few minutes. There 
is no medicine that can be given to re- 
lieve a chicken after it has eaten a lot 
of these beetles, therefore the best thing 
to do is to prevent chicks from running 
under rose bushes while they are in 
bloom. These beetles are also often 
found in the tall grass in orchards, par- 
ticularly peach and apple orchards. If 
the chicks run in the orchard they prob- 
ably can be handled by keeping tall grass 
and weeds cut down. The period during 
which rose beetles are prevalent is usu- 
ally not over 10 days to two weeks.” 


| NEW BULLETIN ON CORN | 





! 
t 





ILLIONS in this—try it! The five- 

year average, 1921-1925, for corn in 
South Carolina, was 14.3 bushels per 
acre or 27,375,000 bushels, whereas the 
state consumes 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 
bushels. The present average yield is 
unprofitable, and a 20-bushel yield is 
easily possible, as witness the fact that 
hundreds of corn club boys have aver- 
aged 40 bushels per acre during the last 
four years. By increasing the yield to 
20 bushels per acre, on the present acre- 
age of nearly 2,000,000 acres, South 
Carolina could keep at home $7,000,000 
to $10,000,000 now sent out to buy corn 
from other states. To point the way for 
this accomplishment the Extension Ser- 
vice has issued Extension Circular 89, 
Corn Production, by R. W. Hamilton, 
acting chief agronomist. It is free. 








(19) 637 





PUREBRED BABY 


CHICKS 








Rocks and Reds, $12 per 100; $57.50 for 500. 

100; $65 for 500. White Leghorns, $11 per 100; 
$10 per 100; $47.50 for 500. All breeds mixed, 
Less than 100 chicks add le per chick. 


and we will ship C.O. 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 





Special MAY and JUNE PRICES 
On HI-GRADE CHICKS 


$50 for 500. 


White Wyandottes, $14 per 
Heavy Mixed, 
$8 per 100; $40 for 500. 


Order direct from this ad. We can 
ship you chicks any Mon. or Thurs. in May and June. 
D. 


INC., TROUTVILLE, VA. 


Send $1.00 with order 














Banner Baby Chicks 


We close our Spring hatching season with hatches the 
first three weeks in June. is your opportunity 
to get husky, vigorous chicks from healthy flocks of 
heavy laying strains, the same good chicks we have 
been supplying all season, at the following Special Low 
closing prices: 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks 
BOOGIE TROGS GE 665. 60:05.04000.200% 5-806 4:0% 
Buff Orpingtons White ‘Wyandottes at. 
White Leghorns and Broilers (heavy breeds 
Ce rR rr rr $9 per 100 
For only 50 chicks add 1 cent and for only 25 add 2 
cents per chick. Order NOW from this ‘‘ad.’’ Orders 
filled in rotation as received. Prepaid, 100% delivery. 
Send M. O. or check with order. Ref., Stonewall Bank, 


McGaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va. 
From Hens 


Cc Hi IC Kk That Lay 


100% LIVE DELIVERY—CATALOG FREE 
25 50 100 500 1,000 
S. C. White Leghorns. $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
Barred Rocks .. 3.50 6. 50 12.00 57.5 5 
S.C. Rhode Isl and Reads 4.00 7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 
Ass’t'd or Mixed Chicks 2.50 4.75 9.00 42.50 80.00 


Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 


and Rhode 
$10 per 100 
$12 per 100 





That Grow 











Herbert Miller, Prop. Rt. 2, Richfield, Pa. 
Prices in lots of 
White Wyandottes ... sa 50 6 50 $1” 2 "80 
S$. C. Rhode Island Reds 3.00 “5.50 10.00 
Barred Rocks ..... .. 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Heavy Mixed .......... 2.50 4.50 8.00 
From healthy, heavy laying, free-rangt 
stock. 100% arrival postpaid. 
Valuable booklet free. Cash or C.0.D. 





THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 





Fy Chicks—June Prices 


free range stock 
stamina. 





From highest quality 
bred for egg production 
Every customer satistied. 


and 





s 
Light Mixed, $7.00; Heavy Mixed — 
Special prices on 500 or 1,000 lots, 100° 
prepaid, and delivery guaranteed 


Fair View Poultry Farm, Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 


BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Delivery, Postpaid 
PRICES FOR JUNE AND JULY 











a 50 100 500 1.000 
White Leone rns = $2. 50 “ 50 $ 8.00 $37.50 $70.00 
Barred Roc 3.00 50 10.00 47.5 90.00 
&.. C, Pr ; - 3.00 3.50 10.00 90.00 
Silver L. Wy andottes . 3 50 6.50 12.00 vi earoe 
Light mixed .. ..-. 323% 4:00 7.00 3: 60.00 
Heavy mixed ......... 2.75 5.00 9.00 rt 80.00 
Assorted chicks ...... 2.50 4.50 8.00 30.2 30 65.00 
The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 





BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns ......... 8.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns......... $ 8.00 
Basted ROGKO 202s ccescccccesess $10.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds...... $10.00 
Broilers and Mixed Chix...... $ 7.00 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wyckoff strain .............. 


15.00 

Special prices on 500 and 1,000 Jota; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed 

J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa, Box 54 


Regular Baby Chick Bargains | =~ 


Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Highest quality and all purebred. Care- 
fully inspected for both health and egg 
production. Free circular upon request. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO. 
Box 652, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Ov AtitY CHICKS 
Ces cwuT 























= alive, prepaid. 
Leghorns ........ $8 ho $47.50 $00 
~ | 7 _” EOE 62.1 

Reds. Wyand A Rocks, Anc. Orps 12 65.00 110 

Brahmas 100...... Assorted 100...... ones. CATALOG FREE. 

MISSOURI pouLtaT on vaARMS. - = COLUMBIA, Mo. 
June and July Prices 50 100 1000 
Ferris str. W. aaa. $4.50 $8.00 $70.00 
Shelley’s Br. Leghorns. 4.50 8.00 70.00 


Rasom’s Barred Rocks. 5.50 10.00 90.00 
Rhode Island Reds 5.50 10 
Black Minorcas ... "> Bee 





Cc 4 Odds and ends 


oe -- 4.00 7. 
Special handling and postage paid. “100% live arrival 
guar. UNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


JENNINGS-QUALITY foincens, Soeciat tw 


prices for May and June, Customers flocks average over 
216 eggs per pullet. Chicks, 10 cents each and up. 
[liustrated folder FREE. 
Jennings Poultry Farms, Box P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
as Leghorns, $9 per 100; Buff Lez- 
horns, $11 per 100; Barred Rocks and 
Reds, $10 per 100; W. Rocks, $14 per 100; Light Mix- 
ed, $7 per 100; Heavy Mixed, id per 100. 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. Circular free. Special price on 
500 to 1,000 lots, JACOB NIEMOND, 
Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 














LOWEST PRICES ON 


Riverside Chicks 


{60 
Wh. and Br. Leghorns $3. 3s $5.50 $19.00 $48.75 $95.00 
S.C. Rhode Isl. Reds.. 3.75 6.50 12.00 58.75 115.00 
Special Assortment ... 3.25 5.50 9.50 45.00 85 
All from blood-tested, state accred- 
ited flocks and covered by our regu- 
lar guarantee; we hatch no other 
kind. Write for 48-page free catalog 
and lowest prices on all breeds and 
strains. Our popular 72-page poultry 
book free to every customer. 
ETS 
Ask for illustrated folder and prices 
on pullets and cockerels raised from 
famous quality Riverside Chicks, 
a'so our pedigreed breeders 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R.F.D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


ere see 


DrssTrrom 
— savings in cost to produce chicks now passed on to 
ou. Thousands of Norman’s chicks for May and June. 
Resultof12 successful poultry years. Leading poultrymen 
n every Southern state and county attribute success to 
Norman’s prolific layers. Wonderful vitality. No waiting. 
Big hatch every hour. A wire starts your order today. 
C. O. D. if you 4 a Asi Inspected. 


NEW LOW P 00 1000 
Anc. W. abr Leghorns... - $350 $6.00 $9.75 $47.50 $ 95 
8.75 Pian 1200 67.50 110 


Rocks, Reds, Buff Orps.. 

Wh. Wyand., Wh. Orps.... 4.00 7.50 18.50 62.50 120 
Mixed for Broilers ............ 3.26 5.60 9.60 45.00 85 
Helpful catalog, with new brooding ideas; also year’s 
subscription to Poultry Success. Winter layers are from 
May and June chicks. Nowisthetime. Write or wire. 
Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














LOW 


o AM NG 
PRICES on State Accred- 
ited Chicks. All popular breeds. 
Many at less than half former 

\ price! Valuable poultry manual 
and detaiis this big chick sale 


‘ree 
Missourl State Hatchery 
x 236 


Butler, Mo. 








Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 


the rest after you get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 

REDS, ROCKS, 


c H I - K LEGHORNS 


Hatched as good as the best from purebred, culled 
flocks. 10c and up; shipped C. O. D. 100% live de- 
livery. Circular free. 


BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM, Box A, McClure, Pa. 
__... PUREBRED POULTRY 


Purebred Pullets For Sale 


Whites Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship, Barred 
Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Several hundred year- 
ling White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 


wire for prices. 
- A. NORMAN, Dr. 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
HENS AND MALES NOW 


WHITE LEGHORN HALF PRICE. Thousands 


of 8-week-old pullete. Also hatching eggs, etc. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. 
Winners at = egg contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. ship C.0.D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


HOLSTEINS 
More Milk 












































* Greater milk pro- 
Y duction means more money for 
the farmer. Holsteins lead in 


both milk and butterfat produc- 
tion. Authorities agree that the 
more milk—the greater the profit. 
Write ee agg 


"Yhe 
HOLSTEINCHFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION AMERICA 








CHICKS Llaghorna ..........++- $'300 $3750 $70.00 
‘ 47.50 90.00 


is.. 10.00 F 
CHI sawed .. 7.50 35.00 65.00 
rye © June and July Delivery 
THE MONROE HATCHERY, RICHFIELO, PA. 





230 East Ohio Street , Illinois 
THE MEAT AND 


RED POLL CATTLE "Witt preep 


Bulls amd heifers for sale. Our herd is — dual 
of good 


purpose, beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REY NOL be-LY BROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolin 





Here’s the magneto 
that has made a good engine better 


The fact that more than a half-million ‘‘Z’’ Engines are in use is suffi- 
cient proof of the satisfactory service they are rendering. But now— 
equipped with a Rotary High Tension Magneto of our own make that 
assures a hot, fat spark and makes easy starting a reality—the reliable 


“Z” Engine is more dependable than ever. 


The “‘Z’”’ Engine is the only engine of its type that is equipped 
with a High Tension Rotary Magneto. This magneto is self- 
piling—is dust-proof and water-proof. It is built and fully guar- 
anteed by Fairbanks-Morse—one responsibility behind both 


engine and ignition. 


Get this dependable ignition 
on your next engine 


Under ordinary conditions, the rotary high tension type of mag- 
neto is too costly to use on a small engine. Only through volume 
production and making our own magneto are we able to equip 
the “‘Z’”’ Engine with this magneto at no increase in price. 

For several years this new magneto has been proved in use 
on “‘Z’’ Engines. More than 65,000 owners have revised their 
ideas of how easily an engine can be started and how smoothly 
it can run. The new magneto is the reason—and you can have 
It only on the “‘Z’”’ Engine! Coupon below brings information 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Manufacturers 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


“Z” ENGINES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE’G& CO., Dept. 5361 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 
With no obligation send free description of F-M ‘Z’’ Engines. 


airbanks-Morse Products 

ee 

i 0 Home Light Plants 
0 “*Z”’ Engines 


C1) Steel Eclipse Windmills 

() Home Water Plants 
Feed Grinders: 

O «Plate Type 


Name 





es —I¢ 
Quality 
throughout 
““Z’? Engine quality is 
universally recognized. 
So is their long life and 
dependability. There are 
fewer parts subject to 
wear in the “Z’’ Engine 
and those parts are care- 
fully made—are drop 
forged and specially heat 
treated j ust as such parts 
are made in the largest 
and finest engines. Yet 
the prices are exception- 
ally low because large 
production has cut manu- 


facturing coststoa 
minimum. 


PRICES 
2 hp. battery equipt.... $48.50 
2 hp. magneto equipt. . 58.50 
3 hp. magneto equipt.. . 101.00 
6 hp. magneto equipt.. . 153.00 
Cash f. o. b. factory. Add 
freight to your town. 








O Fairbanks Scales 


(0 W’ashing Machines Address. 





0 Electric Motors 
0) Pump Jacks 


ome re 


t 
| O Hammer Type 
I 





SELLE DARL ANOLE EET OIE 








BARGAINS! 


There are many bargains advertised 
for you in this issue. Look through 
our classified columns for them. They 
are arranged and classified so that it 
will be easy for you to locate what 
you want. 


In placing an order with our adver- 
tisers remember that each ad is guar- 
anteed to be as represented. We want 
you to know this as it will increase 
your confidence in the advertiser. In 
writing the advertiser in our paper 
say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it 
carries.” 


Tell the advertiser whether you want 
your goods shipped by express, parcel 
post or by freight. This will save a 
possible misunderstanding. 


If you want to buy or sell anything, 
write us for information. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 
RALEIGH, N. C. 























72a% di 

C4 Eels, Mink, Muskrats etc. with 
ate my New, Folding, Galvanized 

. STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
They catch them like a fly- trap catches flies. Big money 
makers for trappers and fishermen. Write for Descriptive 
Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 

making best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 114, Lebanon, Mo. 
THEY SPREAD 


Kill All Flies tiscss: 
Placed 


1 anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, onpeemnens and 
. - ~ cheap. allsea- 
fa 23 BSENGeu son, Made of metal, 
AP eC aA ay can’t spill or tip over; 
Fe pe SVE ay, will not soil or injure 
CFR RSG ing. Guaran 
AA tase 


SFIS TW Insist upon 
HAROLD SOMERS 








Cesc = Ss ioe DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer, 
Brooklyn N. ¥, 





AGENTS WANTED to advertise our elegant warch. We will eend 
toied year PS .WANTED« lever movement, nicke! plated case, 
stom wind and stem set watoh C. 0. D. $1.95. Ifyou order two we give you 
one Sample Wateh WREE,. Gend this advertisement at once and if you 
want the sample watch, we will send you three watches C. O. D. for the 
Pai of two, pay your postman $3.90 ONLY and they are yours. Addrese 

ARB & OW., 39 W. Adams St., A -36, Ohicago, Ill, 





BEES 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


In TOWN or COUNTRY 


are profitable when handled right. 
one-fourth of the honey produced that could & 
be. Start today at small expense. Let the most 
reliable manufacturer of bee supplies tell you 
how to start. a 


““BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT,” for you who want to begin beekeeping. 


Only 


<<. 


“BETTER BEEKEEPING” for you who want to keep your bees better. Our Big 


Catalog for you who are experienced beekeepers. 


Tell us your occupation. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Bex 554 West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 
5 ‘ears in id 


See Sueeucs 





AN OPTIMIST 

An optimist is a man who has lost all his 
front teeth and is thankful for the space to 
spit through. 

PLOTTING 

English Professor—“Tomorrow we will take 
the life of John Milton. Please come _ pre- 
pared.” 

THESE MODERN BLESSINGS 


Husband—“Hum! Funny pudding this! 
Wife—“‘Yes, dear; that’s as far as I got 

with the recipe when the radio broke down.” 
The Outlook. 


TRUTHFUL PUPIL 
Teacher—“‘Thomas, if your father owed the 
landlord $20, the butcher $12, and the grocer 
$16, what would he pay?” 
Tommy—‘‘Nothin’, ma’am; 


we’d move.” 


A BRIEF REMARK 

She—“‘Has anyone commented on the 
you drive your new car?” 

He—“‘Yes; one man made a brief remark: 
‘Twenty dollars and costs.’ ’—Buffalo Even- 
ing Times. 

DISCOURTEOUS 

A little fellow left in charge of his tiny 
brother called out to his mother: ‘‘Won’t 
you please speak to baby; he’s sitting on the 
flypaper and there’s a lot of flies waiting t 
get on it.” 


THE GREAT MAJORITY 
“ TI see that Miss Peach has joined the great 
majority,” Jones. 
“What!” 
dead, is she? 
“No,” replied Jones. “She has 


man named Smith.’’—Path finder. 


said 


exclaimed Brown. “She 
as 


SPIRITUAL SUSTENANCE 
“Why, Rastus, 
have seen 
glad to 


fust time 
you at our church. 
you here.” 

“Well, pahson, you see, I needs strength- 
enin’ an’ had to come. I’se got a job fencin’ 
a watermelon patch and whitew 
en coop.” 


dis am de 
I'se 
see 


ashin’ a chick- 


NOT THESE DAYS 
A judge, not having enough evidence to 
convict a Negro of stealing a watch, said: 
“Rastus, you are acquitted.” 
Rastus—‘‘Ah’s what?” 
Judge—“‘You are acquitted.” 
Rastus—*Does dat mean dat Ah have tc 
give de watch back?”—Everybody’s. 


OBEDIENT BOY 


Willie was almost through his reading les- 
son when he came to a word he could not 
pronounce. 

“Barque,” prompted the teacher. 

Willie looked at his classmates and laughed. 

“Barque, Willie!” exclaimed the 
harshly. 

Willie, 
cried out, 


teacher, 


the finaliy 


looking up at 
“Bow-wow!” 


teacher, 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —Copsright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 











TOM SECH A CHICKEN 
THIEF HE KIN FEEL uv 
A TREE IN DE DAHK 
EN TELL WHICH LIMB 
}A CHICKEN SETTIN' ON. 


— 











Aili's = 
vs Ae 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMLONE 

Folks wid chilluns dese days is jes’ 
lak a ole hen wid a lot o’ li'l ducks—all 
dey can do is stan’ on de bank and try to 
“quack !” 


worth twice its cost 
. for feeding 
horses 
“mules 


ATS and corn have always 
been regarded as a grain 
ration for horses, but the 

Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station found that with corn at 
50c per bushel and oats at 40c, 
cottonseed meal when fed at the 
rate of one pound a day, was 
worth $60.00 per ton. 


They also found that the 
health, spirit and endurance of 
the animals were as good as 
when fed on corn, oats and hay. 


‘Two Pounds Worth More Than 
Four Pounds of Oats 


Dr. Tait Butler, that eminent 
veterinarian and one of the 
editors of the Progressive Farm- 
er, says: “When you are already 
feeding your horse stover and 10 
Ibs. of corn, I would rather have 
2 Ibs. of cottonseed meal added 
than 4 lbs. of oats. Corn is a 
splendid horse feed, but we are 
wasting two million dollars a 
year in South Carolina feeding 
an all-corn ration.” 


eed 
cottonseed 


meal 


The World’s Best Concentrated 
Protein Stock Feed 


Cottonseed meal stimulates 
the appetite of fattening anima!s 
and causes them to consume ~ 
more feed and make greater 
gains. It supplies protein at half 
the cost of bran, middlings and 7 
grain concentrates. It contains 7 
phosphorus, one of the minerals 7 
which stock must have. 


| Due to the enormous cotton” 
crop, cottonseed meal is now 
unusually cheap. The stockman 4 
who does not feed it is missing 7 
the greatest opportunity of low-- 





'ering his feeding cost. Any: 
| other concentrate will cost about) 
| twice as much. 


Horses and mules, dairy and! 
| beef cattle all thrive on cotton-) 
seed meal when properly fed. 


Write for Feed Formulas 


We have booklets showing a number | 
of ways of mixing cottonseed meal % 
with feeds which the farmer grows. = 
| Follow them and you can make a big 
saving in your feed bill. If you can- 
|not get cottonseed meal, write us; 
| but send today for the books showing 
| the right way to feed it. By using ~ 
| these rations you can improve your % 
stock and save money. 


Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association, 
| 910 Palmetto Building, Columbia, 5. € 





